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WAS LORD BACON A CALVINIST OR AN ARMINIAN f 


This qui »stion is suggested by a passage in Lord 
Macaulay's we ll- known E ssay. After observing 
that controversies on speculative points of theology 
seem to have engaged scarcely any 
Bacon’s attention, —a remark in which few who 
are conversant with his writings will be disposed 
to concur, his Lordship goes on to say,— 

“Tle lived in an age in which disputes on the most 
subtle points of divinity excited an intense interest 
throughout Europe, and nowhere more than in England. 
He was placed in the very thick of the conflict. He was 
in power at the time of the Synod of Dort, and must for 
months have been daily deafened with talk about 
tion, reprobation, and final perseverance. ( 
remember a line in his works from which it can be 
that he was either a Calvinist or an — Lssays, 
p. 397., one vol. ed. ’ 

These observations must have been written 
currente calamo, and without due recollection. 
Bacon’s general acquaintance with theology was 
considerable: he was evidently quite familiar 
with the vexed and thorny questions involved in 
the great controversy alluded to, and there can- 
not be any doubt that he held strong Calvinistic 
opinions. 

In the 
Leur ning i“ 


do not 
inferred 
Arminian.” 


second book Of the Advancement of 
¢, near the end, in speaking of the dif- 
ferent functions of the several persons in the 
Trinity, he says that the work — 
“of the redemption in the election and counsel” be- 
longs “‘ to the Father; in the whole act and consumma- 
tion to the Son; and in the application to the Holy 
Spirit: for by the Holy Ghost was Christ conceived in 
flesh, and by the Holy Ghost are the elect regenerated in 
spirit. This work [of redemption] likewise we consider 
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either effectually, in the elect ; or privately [ sic, 
privatively) in the reprobate.” — Works, i. 129. ed. 

In his Confession of Faith, the doctrine of elec- 
tion is very clearly asserted. He affirms his be- 
lief that God 
“ chose according to his good pleasure, man to be that 
creature to whose nature the eternal Son of God should 
be united ; and amongst the generations of men elected a 
small flock in whom by the participation of himself he 
purposed to express the rays of his glory; all the minis- 
tration of ang rele, damnation of devils and reprobates, 
universal administration of all creatures, and dispensation 
of all times have no other end, but as the ways and am- 
bages of God to be further glorified in his saints, wh 
are one with their head the Mediator, who with 
God.” — Works, iii. 121. 

And farther on it is said 

“ That the sufferings and merits of Christ, as they aré 
sufficient to do away the sins of the whol world, so they 
are only gy ne to such as are regenerated by the Holy 
Ghost ; who breatheth where he listeth of free 
p. 12 

And afterwards, in the same page, we are told 
that the means of grace operate in the “ vocation 
and conversion of the elect” only. And, again, 
that the Catholic Church consists “of the spirits 
of the faithful dissolved, and of the spirits of the 
faithful militant, and of the names yet to be born, 
which are alr eady written in the Book of Life.” 

These passages, I think, afford a conclusive 
answer to the question at the head of this Note. 
There are two other passages to which I shall 
very briefly refer. 

In the Charge against Mr. Oliver St. John, 
delivered in the Star Chamber in 1615, Bacon 
praises James I. for “ his constant and holy pro- 
ceeding against the heretic Vorstius, whom, being 
ready to enter into the Chair, and there to have 
authorized one of the most pestilent and heathenish 
heresies that ever was begun, his Majesty by his 
constant opposition dismounted and pulled down.” 
(Works, ii. 587.) In explanation of this it will 
be sufficient to remark that Vorstius was the 
unfortunate Professor of Theology at Leyden 
who was appointed to succeed Arminius, but 
against whom a violent outcry was raised by 
the Calvinistic party in Holland, and who was 
ultimately banished by the Synod of Dort in 
1619. James had taken an active and prominent 
part against him; had pronounced his book to be 
full of heresies; had caused it to be publicly 
burnt at Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and 
had recommended the States of Holland not to 
tolerate such a heretic within their territory. 
He also wrote a tract against Vorstius ; declared 
that burning was much too mild a punishment 
for him, and threatened to cause all orthodox 
Protestants to unite their strength against the 
Arminian heresies. —(P. Cyc. art. “* Vorstius.”’) 
Such was the “constant and holy” proceedings 
commended by Bacon. 

In the essay Of the Vicissitude of Things, pub- 


sed qu. 
1765. 


is one 


grace.” — 
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lished in 1625, and therefore one of Bacon's 
latest works, Arminians and Arians are associated 
together, and their peculiar opinions are charac- 
terised as “ speculative heresies.” 

One cannot wonder that Bacon was a Cal- 
vinist. Whitgift was his tutor at Cambridge ; 
Calvinism was during his time in the ascendant ; 
the king was a strong Calvinist, and we know 
that royal favour was, unhappily, at all times 
much too precious in Bacon's sight. It would, 
indeed, have been surprising to find him an 
Arminian. Davin Gam. 





INDEXES TO EPISCOPAL REGISTERS. 


The immense value of the registers of insti- 
tutions, &c. preserved in the archives of the 
several dioceses, is known to all antiquarian in- 
quirers, whilst the absence of indexes is, in gene- 
ral, too painfully felt. It might, therefore, be 
well to note in “ N. & Q.” the existence of any 
such indexes, for the advantage of those who are 
interested in the facts. As a first instalment I 
can mention two. 

In the Registrar's Office for the Diocese of 
Norwich there is preserved an index, made by 
Bishop Tanner, when he was Chancellor of Nor- 
wich, in the beginning of the last century. The 
entries are arranged under counties, archdeacon- 
ries, rural deaneries, and parishes, and consist of 
notices of the dedication of each church; an ab- 
stract from the Zuzatio Spiritualis, called “The 
Norwich Doomsday ;" the names of all patrons, 
incumbents, and principals of religious houses, 
with the dates of their institutions, and references 
to the registers; miscellaneous notices of the 
greatest curiosity and value from the will-books, 
with dates and references; and additions of the 
most varied kind from the Le Neve MSS. and 
other authentic sources. 


It consists of two thick folio volumes, originally | 


intended as books of common-places for sermons, 
the printed headings of the various subjects in 
Latin, and some entries under them, being still 
extant, but upside down, at the bottom of the 
pages. And it is such a monument of patient 
and intelligent industry as in any case, except 


Tanner's, would of itself alone entitle the com- | 


piler to perpetual renown. In the office its value 
is fully appreciated, and it is affectionately named 
after its author, “ Tanner.” 

The second is a series of synoptical indexes 
to the episcopal registers of the diocese of Win- 
chester, in four small quarto volumes, beautifully 
written. An index is devoted to each volume of 
the registers, from the earliest of Bishop John de 
Pontissera to Bishop Gardiner’s registers. Each 
index is alphabetical, and something more than a 
mere reference is given in most instances. 

This invaluable adjunct to the Winton regis- 
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| to have been an accursed product. 
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ters has been suffered, by some extraordinary 
accident, to remain in the possession of the ac- 
curate and diligent compiler of it, W. 'T. Alchin, 
Esq., the librarian of the Corporation of London, 
to whose courtesy I (amongst other literary in- 
quirers) am indebted for permission to consult 
it. B. B. Woopwarp. 

Haverstock Hill. 





PROVERBS WORTH PRESERVING. 


I think the following pict-up proverbs and pro- 
verbial sayings are worth enshrining in “ N. & Q.” 
Some have been met with in print, others only 
heard. If not preserved when first found, like 
winged seeds, they are often blown away and for- 
gotten. 


“ Hasty people drink the wine of life scalding hot.” 

“ Death’s the only master who takes his servants with- 
out a character.” 

“ Old age cools hot blood.” 

“ A kind heart often saves a weak head.” 

“ Yesterday’s dew and tomorrow’s sunshine feed the 
hopes of the fool.” 

“ A sour-faced wife fills the tavern.” 

“ Folly jumps into the river, and wonders why Fate 
has let him.” 

“ Content’s the mother of good digestion.” 

“ When Pride and Poverty marry together, their chil- 
dren are Want and Crime.” 

“ Oaks are never grown in hothouses.” 

“ A blazing fire and a smiling wife 
Kill temptation, and misery, and strife.” 


“ Want one’s housekeeper, and misery one’s bedfellow, 
bring but few guests to the front door.” 

« Where hard work kills ten, idleness kills a hundred 
men.” 

“ Folly and pride walk side by side.” 

“ He that borrows binds himself with his neighbour’s 
rope.” 

“ The Devil and his servants never go to sleep at the 
same time.” 

“ He that’s too good for good advice, is too good for his 
neighbour’s company.” 

“ Friends and photographs never flatter.” 


“ Dreams by night may give us delight, 


| But dreams by day must lead us astray.” 
“ Wisdom’s always at home to those who call.” 
| “A silver tongue and a brazen face cover a heart of 
steel.” 
“ The firmest friends ask the fewest favours.” 
Husert Bower. 





| FOOD OF PARADISE. 


On the passage “In the sweat of thy face shalt 

| thou eat bread, till thou return unto the earth,” 
the Quarterly Reviewer (No. 209. p. 233.) says, 
“originally a curse, it has become in the present 
state of the world a blessing.” Writing on the 
manufacture of bread, the Reviewer has misap- 
prehended the words of Moses, in supposing bread 
‘or, first, the 
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terms of malediction are confined to the words 
“in the sweat of thy face,” which is equivalent 
to a condemnation to hard labour: and secondly, 
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oak, — with all of which the admirers of our Scottish 
poetry are familiar ,;— Elm of Waterloo, under which the 


| Duke of Wellington stood during the battle; the Victory, 


the word translated bread (Dm, lechem) in the | 
Hebrew text, like &pros, its equivalent in Greek, | 


is by no means confined to cereal productions 
(Matt. vi. 11.; Theocritus, xxi. 45.), and in this 
particular passage (Gen. iii. 19.) means food ge- 
nerally, and elsewhere, both for men and animals 
(Lev. iii. 11.; 1 Sam xx. 27.; Ps. xli. 10., cii. 5., 
exxxvi. 25., cxlvii. 9.; Prov. xxvii. 27.); and 
Fruit has the same name (on>) in Jeremiah (xi. 


19.) Soin Arabic, ~ 4, lechm, means flesh ; the | 


\ 
radical idea being something slain; hence mondn, 
milchamah, in Hebrew (a formative from lechem) 
means @ battle, wherein men are slaughtered. 
After the art of bread-making had been invented, 
the different kinds were also termed pnd, lechem, 
and they consisted of thin pancakes or biscuits, 
such as our oat-cakes, which were broken, and 
not cut, like our loaves of soft bread. (Isaiah 
Iviii. 7.; Lam. iv. 4.; Mat. xiv. 19., xxvi. 26.) 
But there is no ground for the supposition that 


such bread was made or known in Paradise, as | 


the expression of the Reviewer implies. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


SNUFF-BOX PRESENTED TO GEORGE IV. 


intend to be) with the contents of all the nineteen 
volumes of the two series of “ N. & Q.,” I apologise 
for sending you the following (and thus occupying 
your valuable time) if it has appeared before: if 
not, it is a relic well worthy of a permanent place 
in “N. & Q.” In the Historical Account of King 
George IV.’s Visit to Scotland (Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh, 1822), at pp. 312-3, will be found an 
account of the snuff-box presented to him by Mr. 
Daniel Craig of Helensburg, through Sir Walter 
Scott :— 

“The body of the box is made of sycamore-tree, with 
an invisible hinge of the kind at present (1822) so much 
admired, and the lid of it inlaid with authenticated spe- 
cimens of several varieties of wood, most of which are 
well known in Scotland, and celebrated in Scottish song. 
These are so arranged as to shade and relieve each other 
by their beautiful diversity of colour. In the centre is a 
picce of the Cruikston yew, mentioned in history as the 
favourite of the unfortunate Queen Mary. Around this 
are the following: the Torwood-oak (of Stirlingshire), 
whose decayed trunk afforded shelter from his pursuers 
to the brave Wallace; the Trysting-tree, near Roxburgh 
Castle, celebrated in the border feuds, and mentioned in 
the novel of Rob Roy; the Elderslie-yew, which tradi- 
tion reports to have been planted by Sir William Wallace 
on his uncle’s estate of that name in Renfrewshire; the 


part of the anchor-stock of Lord Nelson’s flag-ship of that 
name. The whole of these are surrounded by a border of 
black oak from the ship Florida, which belonged to the 
Spanish Armada, and wrecked off Tobermory in the Is- 
land of Mull, 1588. On the bottom of the box, outside, 
the words and music of ‘ Auld Langsyne’ are painted in 
a style of uncommon neatness.” 

Ilis most gracious majesty was pleased to ac- 
cept this unique gift, and to request Sir Walter 
Scott to convey his thanks to the donor of it. 
Is there any account of the subsequent fate of this 
box ? T. C. AxpERson, 

H.M.’s 12th Regt. Bengal Army. 

8. Warwick Villas, Maida Hill, W. 


FLORENCE WILSON: ERASMUS: JOHN OGILVIE, 
PARSON OF CRUDEN: FORBES OF TOLQUHON, 


So little is known of the early history of emi- 
nent Scotsmen, that any contribution on the sub- 
ject is usually acceptable. Florence Wilson is 
known as the author of a beautiful treatise in 
Latin, De Tranquillitate Animi. He came from 
Aberdeen, and went abroad.* Some letters of his 
will be found in the Bannatyne Miscellany (vol. i.), 
with a prefatory notice from the able pen of 
David Laing, Esq. 

Since their publication another letter, now in 
the possession of the writer of this notice, has 


| been discovered written on the fly-leaf of the edi- 
| tion of Erasmus’s Apothegmata, 4to. 1535, pre- 
As I do not pretend to be acquainted (though I P hie r I 


senting the volume to his friend John Ogilvie, 


| parson of Cruden, in Aberdeenshire. This volume 


had been for two hundred and fifty years in the 


| library of the family of Forbes of Tolquhon, and 


bore on the title the autograph of “ Williame 
Forbes of Tolquhon, 1588.” 

This gentleman was a great book collector ; 
and the very rare and curious volumes which re- 
cently came from the north, and were disposed of 
in detached portions by Mr. Nisbet in Edinburgh 
at various times, make it a matter of regret that 
the library was not sold in its entire state with a 
proper descriptive catalogue. 

Among other curiosities was a beautiful volume 
which had belonged to the Earl of Bothwell, the 
husband of Queen Mary, in the original admira- 
ble binding, with the arms of the owner as Lord 
High Admiral of Scotland stamped on the boards. 
It was a French treatise on mathematics, and sold 
for 137. 13s. Subsequently the work of Erasmus 
above-named was acquired by the writer, who 


| accidentally had recognised the letter of Wilson, 


Bush above Traquhair; Birk of Invermay; Thorn above | 


the Well; Broom of the Cowden Knows; Alloway Kirk 


who presented the work to Ogilvie; who, in re- 
turn, is requested to send a little nag, “ eque- 
leiim,” as Wilson proposes to go to the country, 





[* See “N. & Q.” 1" S. ii. S1L.; iii, 29.— Ep.] 
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and requires the use of a horse. He reminds 
Ogilvie of the pleasure he sometimes had derived 
from Erasmus; and he makes many inquiries 
about their mutual acquaintances, and in parti- 
cular sends his love to Master Hector Boece. To 
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those interested in the worthies of Aberdeenshire, | 


from the cast of names, the letter must be singu- 
larly interesting. J. M. 


Hinor Notes. 
History of Pews. — A very curio 
this interesting subject is in Hast: 
viii, p. 43.:— 


addition to 
's Kent, vol. 


“William Philpot of Godmersham by will, anno 1475, 
ordered that the making of the new seats called /e pewis 
in this church [St. James Stowting] should be done at 
his expense, from the place where St. Christopher was 
painted to the corner of the stone wall on the north side 
of the church.” 

We gather from this extract that pews were 
then (temp. Edward IV. and seventy years before 
the Council of Trent) a novelty; but there is 
something more curious,—they are called de pewis, 
as if of French origin. The general notion has 
been that pews are a post-reformation invention ; 
and Richardson derives the word from the Dutch 
puyde. The former idea is clearly wrong; in 
fact, they are mentioned in Piers Ploughman, and 
the latter is based only on conjecture. If the 
word be of French derivation, is it possible that 
pewis is a corruption of pervis —the parvise or 
enclosure of our old writers? See “N. & Q.” 1* 
S. i. 215., &e. 

Bale (Image of both Churches, s. b. viii. note) 
mentions “ all shrynes, images, churchstoles, and 
pewes that are well payed for.” This is very cu- 
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municipale de santé du faubourg Saint-Denis. MM. 
d’Avrigny et Bordas-Demoulin sont morts & l’hdépital de 
la Riboisiére,” 

The above is from the Bulletin du bouquiniste, 
No. 64. 15 August, °59. Botton Corney. 


Fontainebleau, 


The last of the “ Shannon." —In The Times of 
Friday the 2nd inst. I read that as soon as the 
breaking-up of the “ Tartar” frigate is completed 
in Chatham dockyard, the “St. Lawrence,” one 
of the old 46-gun frigates, “ will be taken into the 
same dock and broken up.” This “St. Lawrence” 


| is, I believe, no other than that famous old “Shan- 


rious, as paying for pews is generally thought to | 


be quite a modern innovation. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Fate of three men of letters.--'To the self-named 
reformers of the Royal literary fund, and to the 
real friends of the institution, the subjoined ex- 
tract affords matter for serious reflection : — 


“ Necrovociz. Trois hommes de lettres & l’hépital. 

“La quinzaine qui vient de s’écouler a été fatale a la 
littérature. La mort qui ne s’arréte jamais dans son 
ceuvre de destruction a frappé successivement, et & quel- 
ques jours d’intervalle : 

“M. Alexandre Privat d’Anglemont, le spirituel au- 
teur des Industries inconnues— La Childebert— Les oiseaus 
de nuit — La villa des chiffonniers. M. Privat avait été 
longtemps l'un des rédacteurs du journal Le siecle ; 

“ M. Gustave d’Avaigny, auteur dramatique et ancien 
feuilletoniste du journal L’assemblée nationale ; 

“M. J. Bordas-Demoulin, l’auteur du Cartésianisme, 
ouvrage couronné par I’Institut, des Lettres sur l’éclectisme 
M. Bordas-Demoulin avait aussi écrit 
la notice sur BI. Pascal, insérée en téte de l'édition in-12 
des Provinciales, publiée par MM. Firmin Didot fréres. 

“ Plus heureux que Gérard de Nerval, son compagnon et 
son ami, M. Privat d’Anglemont est mort & la Maison 


et le doctrinarisme. 


| Communion Table 


non” which fought and captured the “ Chesa- 
peake” in the American war. Her name, having 
taken an imperishable place in history, was trans- 
ferred some few years since to the large screw 
frigate which now bears it (and which has herself 
been made memorable by the late gallant Sir 
William Peel). The renowned old hull has since 
been lost sight of under the name of the “ Sé. 
Lawrence.” If I am not mistaken respecting 
these facts —and I can hardly be — many will 
doubtless be glad to learn that a last look may 
yet be taken of this famous old vessel. R. 


A modern Giant. — 

“Last week, near the new church at Rotherhithe, a 
Stone Coffin of a prodigious Size was taken out of the 
Ground, and in it the Skeleton of a man ten Foot long.” 


—The Weekly Packet, Dec. 21-28, 1717. 
W. P. 


Somersetshire Poets. —I think Iam not wrong 
in stating as a curious fact that Somersetshire lias 
produced no poet of eminence. Fuller, indeed, 
places Daniel in his list of the worthies of the 
county; but if the poet's own epitaph is to be 
trusted, “he was borne at Wilmington in Wilt- 
shire, nere y* plaine of Salisbury,” and Somer- 
setshire can only claim the honour of being his 
burial-place. C. J. Rosrxson. 





Queries. 
SUPER-ALTARS IN CATHEDRALS, 


What is the origin, use, or symbolism of the 
raised ledge or step in the altar, known to ritual- 
ists as the super-altar, and which appears to be 
peculiar to cathedral churches ? 

A reference to the elaborate article on the 
in Dr. Pinnock's Zaws and 
Usages of the Church, volume C., and the autho- 
rities there quoted, as well as to other works on 
the Anglican ritual, has failed to supply the de- 
sired information. 

I have recently had an opportunity of visiting 
very many of the English cathedrals, and in two 
only did I notice the absence of the super-altar, 


| namely, at Bristol and Ripon. 
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In the latter case it may probably be accounted 
for by the fact of the minster having been made a 
cathedral on the creation of the see of Ripon in 
1836 (by the act of 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 77.), having 
been previously only a collegiate church. 

Your correspgndents may perhaps be able to 
mention other instances. 

I should add that I have seen the super-altar 
in he chapels, and lately remarked it in some 
f the college chapels at Oxford, and even in a 
church which was simply parochial. 

Is there any definite rule about its being pecu- 
liar to any particular class of churches ? 

Can it be derived from the Roman Catholic 
practice of elevating the host? If so, what is the 
propriety of retaining it in our cathedrals ? 

I have been told it is for the purpose of exhi- 
biting the communion plate, which now undoubt- 
2dly is its pom al use (thus making a buffet of 
the altar), but could not be its ori; ginal object ; 
for if so, it would be just as necessary in most 
parish churches. Joun Ripron GarsTIn. 

Dublin. 


CALCUITH. 

The situation of this place has been the object 

f great contention among his torians and anti- 
juaries, and has never been satisfactorily cleared 
Ip. 

Collier, in his Ecclesiastical History (vol. i 
319., edit. 1852), says: “and as for the synod of 
Caleuith, in which Lambert was forced to resign 
part of his province,” &c. This synod was held 
in 785 according to the Saxon Chronicle, Florence 
of Worcester, Huntingdon, Hoveden, &e. 

The Saxon Chronicle (785) says: “this year, 
Abbot Bothwin died at Ripon; and this year 
there was a contentious synod at ‘ Chalk- hythe ;’ 
and Archbishop Lambert gave up some portion 
of his Bishopric ; and Higbert was elected; and 
Offa resigning, Egbert was consecrated King.” 

There is a tradition at Chalk in Kent of this 
council being held there. 

Offa had then conquered Kent, and he is said 
“to have gone out of his own dominions to meet 
the high Dignitaries of the Church and the Pope's 
legate.” 

Spelman places this council in 787 ; others think 
it was two years earlier. Pope Adrian sent Gre- 
gory, Bishop of Ostia, and Theophylact, Bishop of 
Vodi, to assist at it, with the character of legates. 

On their arrival one of these legates travelled 
into the kingdom of N {orthumberland to King 
Oswald. Eanbald was then Arc hbishop of York ; 
and there was a meeting of all the great men of 
he kingdom, clergy and laity. 

The legates state, in their letter to the Pope, 
that from the time of St. Augustine there had 
been no prelate or priest sent from Rome into 
Britain till now. 


They likewise state that they had delivered the 
letters of his Holiness to Offa, King of Mercia, 
and Kinielph, King of the West Saxons ; the first 
of which was present at the synod of Calcuith, and 
all declared themselves ready to submit to the 
directions of Rome. 

In Collier’s Eccl. Hist. (vol. i. pp. 320. to 323., 
edit. 1852) the reader may see the particulars of 
the twenty heads or canons of this council or 
synod at length. 

These canons were first read in the Northum- 
brian synod; where, after they had been sub- 
scribed by the king, the bishops, nobility, and 
clergy of the province, they were brought by the 
legates and presented at the council or synod of 
Calcuith in the kingdom of Mercia: this would 
hardly imply Kent. And here they were unani- 
_— ly received and signed by King Offa, Lam- 
bert, Archbishop of Canterbury, twelve other 
inion several abbots, and other great men of 
the laity. (See Spelman, Concil., vol. i. p. 300., 
&c.) 

It would appear that besides Archbishop Lam- 
ee who is said to have signed the canons of the 
synod of Calcuith before King Offa, that twelve 
other bishops mo ele oe the roll. Matthew Paris 
says that Bishop Lambert resigned part of his 
province to the Archbishop of Lichfield at this 
synod of Calcuith; and that Offa had his eldest 
son Eefrid, a prince of great hopes, crowned here. 
(See Collier, Zbid., p. 324.) 

On the 26th of uly, 816, another council was 
convened at Calcuith, or Celichyth. It was com- 
posed of the bishops south of the Humber, and 
within the respective kingdoms of the East Angles, 
Kent, Mercia, and the West Saxons. 

Wulfrid, Archbishop of Canterbury, presided, 
and twelve of his suffragans. Kenelph, King of 
the Mercians, with his nobles, attended it, and 
the abbots, priests, and deacons of the province. 

Eleven canons were passed at this council, and 
very important ones. ‘The reader will find them 
set down in Collier's Eccles. Hist. (edit. 1852, vol. 
i. pp. 348. to 354.) 

The Saxon Chronicle does not mention this 
council; but it is probable that the Celichyth 
mentioned here, caused Dr. Lingard to think it 
was held at Chelsea, which originally bore that 
name. 

Will any of your readers be pleased to give any 
information they may possess on the situation of 
this place, and they will greatly oblige many of 
your readers ? JW 

Birmingham. 


Hinor Queries. 


Vauxhall Punch, §c.— As these celebrated gar- 
dens are under rapid demolition, perhaps | the 
representatives of “the immortal Simpson” will 
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tell us the composition of their famous “ punch ”"— 
as much celebrated for giving headaches, when 


taken in excess, as “the Vauxhall sandwich” was | 
Perhaps (as it is | 


remarkable for its nothingness. 
no longer a secret) they could inform us how 
many of these “ stop-gaps” were made out of ong 
ham? Any other 
I should imagine, 


e acceptable. CENTURION. 


Translators’ Interpolations. — 


“ The critics who take offence at Achilles because he 
does not resemble King Arthur or Louis XIV. may be 
excused on the ground of incapacity so long as they con- 
fine their impertinence to the notes; not so with the 
translators, who, both English and French, have inserted 
their moral babblings in the text.”—P. 23. (On the 
Study of the Greek Classics, London, 1756, 12mo., pp. 164.) 


Examples of such “babblings” are not given. | 


"9 


Are they known to any reader of “N. & Q. 
S. H. J. 

Counsellor Tilly.— 

“ 1734. Mr. Tilly, son of Counsellor Tilly, to Mr. Best- 
man’s daughter, of Bridewell, with a fortune of 5000/."— 
Historical Register. 

I shall be much cbliged to any reader of “ N. 
& Q.” who will favour me with any information 
respecting “‘ Counsellor Tilly” — particularly as to 
his marriage. James KNow Les. 


Sir Henry Killigrew.— We shall be glad of any | 


information respecting this eminent diplomatist, 
who was a man of great accomplishments, and one 
of the early benefactors of Emmanuel College. 
We particularly desire to be informed on the fol- 
lowing points : — 

1. Who were his parents ? 

. When was he born ? 

3. When was he knighted ? 

4. What were the christian names of his daugh- 
ters? Elizabeth is said to have been the wife of 
Sir Nicholas Lower. Another (who is also called 
Elizabeth) was wife successively of Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney and Sir Thomas Reynell. Ann was 
wife successively of Sir Henry Neville and George 
Carleton, Bishop of Chichester, and Dorothy was 
wife of Sir Edward Seymour. 

5. When did he die? He appears to have been 
living in 1602, when Carew published his Survey 
of Cornwall. 

6. Where was he buried ? 

7. Is there any monument to his memory ? 


” 


8. Is any = of him known to exist ? 
9. Is anything known respecting his paintings ? 


Lloyd refers to him as a good artist, but we have | 


not found any mention of him in Walpole’s work. 

Some curious particulars respecting bim appear 
in “ A Remembrance of Henry Kylligrew’s Jour- 
nyes in her Majesty's Service, and by Commande- 
ment from my Lorde Treasorer, from the last 
Yeare of Queene Marye” (Leonard Howard's 
Letters, 184.). We know not whether this is iden- 
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— as to the sale would, | 
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| tical with “ A Note of such Voyages as Mr. Henry 

| Killegrew made for the Service of the Queen and 
her Highness’s Realm” (MS. Lansd., 106., art. 

31.). C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Sir Richard Steele's former Wife. —Can any 
one tell me (what neither Nichols nor any of 
Steele’s biographers could find out) who the lady 
was at whose funeral Steele met Miss Scurlock, 
afterwards Lady Steele? Sir Richard's former 
wife ([ do not say “ first wife,” for he may have 
had more than two wives) possessed an estate in 
Barbadoes; and, as “ N. & Q.” is read all over 
the world, perhaps some of your readers in that 
island can enlighten me ? Ws. a We 





Planet Showers.—This is a term in constant 
use by the vulgar. What does it mean? Has it 
reference to the wandering character of the rain- 
bursts, or is it supposed that the precipitation is 
caused by any peculiar configuration of the pla- 
nets ? Joun Pavin Puuitrirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


Beaumont's “ Life of Dean Granville,” or Gren- 
ville. — 

“ Mr. Beaumont, a clergyman resident in the county of 
| Durham, seems to have composed a narrative of the Life 
of Dean Granville. Of this he had read sundry portions 
to Sir George Wheler, and received from him the follow- 
ing letter upon the subject.” — Zouch’s Works, vol. ii. 167. 

Was this work ever printed, or does it exist in 
MS.? E. H. A. 


Sir John Jacob, Bart.—I should feel obliged for 
particulars (beyond those given in Burke's Baro- 
netoge) with reference to the life of the first baro- 
net of this name. He died in 1666, but I wish to 
know at what age and place? C.J. Rostnson. 


John Rowe, M.P.—Who was John Rowe, Mem- 
ber for Canterbury 39 Eliz. ? C. J. Ropinson. 


Crossley of S. Leonard's, Shoreditch.—Informa- 
tion is requested respecting this family, which 
bore for arms, gules, a fess, or, between 3 cross 
molines, or; crest, a tiger’s head. Samuel Cross- 
ley married Elizabeth, sister of Sir Matthew 
Blakiston, Bart., and died in 1784, aged forty- 
seven.” C. J. Ronryson. 


Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery. — On dipping into a 
Biographical Dictionary the other day, I stumbled 
| on the following paragraph :— 

“On his outset in London, he [ Astley, the painter 
lived in St. James’s Street, where Dr. Hill followed him, 
and wrote that book which, except the Bible, has had 
the greatest sale in the language, the Cookery of Mrs. 
Glasse.” 

I would inquire whether there is any farther 


[* See Ellis’s Shoreditch, p. 66., for the inscription cx 
| the family vault. — Ep.] 
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authority for this; and whether the Hannah 
Glasse of Bridges Street can be shown to be 
anything more than an accidental similarity of 
name? ‘To those who are acquainted with the 
getting-up of books, it will appear far more pro- 
bable to assign that compilation to the “ multo- 
scribbling” Dr, Hill than to a dressmaker engaged 


= 


in business. Dvnivs. 

Arabic Poem. — A few days ago I was shown a 
book which belonged to the King of Delhi, and 
which it was reported that he was reading when 
taken. It contained a gacidah, or rhymed poem, 
beautifully written in the illuminated style. 1 
observed that the last word of the first couplet 
was kibil; the last words of the first line of this 
couplet, and of the second line of every other 
couplet, rhyming with this. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me 
whether there is any known Arabic poem which 
answers to this description? and, if so, what is its 
subject, its age, and the name of its author ? 


E. H. D. D. 


Debating Societies. —Can any of your readers 
supply the following information? The names 
and principal features of all the “ Debating So- 
cieties” which have existed in this country for 
the last century; or the name of any work con- 
taining such information ? 

We know that Burke, Sheridan, Johnson, and 
other celebrities were members of a debating 
club, and that many other such societies have 
existed, such as the famous “ Robin Hood Club,” 
but are their histories chronicled ? I should feel 
greatly obliged to any of your readers who could 
inform me upon the subject. C. J. B. 


Whitelock Pedigree. — Can any of your readers 
give me the particulars of the marriage, death, 
&e. of Bulstrode Whitelock, of Phillis Court, 
Henley (great-grandson of Sir Bulstrode), who 
was born about 1700, and sold the manor of 
Henley in 1723. I wish also to see the act of 
parliament (anté 1675) for settling the estates of 
Sir Bulstrode on his three sons, Bulstrode, Wil- 
loughby, and Carlton. Joun S. Burn. 

Henley. 


Efford.—Two adjoining fords on a small stream 
in Hants bear the names of Efford and Wains- 
ford, the latter higher up and the former lower 
down the stream. One is obviously “the wag- 
gon-ford,” the other, I have been informed, means 
“the horse-ford.” Can this be substantiated by 
its etymology, or is it more probably from Avon- 
ford ? Epwarp Kine. 

“ The Royai Slave.”"—W. Cartwright’s play, The 
Royal Slave, was acted by the students of Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 30th August, 1636, before 


King Charles I. and his queen. Dr. Busby, after- 


wards Master of Westminster, performed one of 
the principal parts in the play. Have the names 
of the other performers been preserved ? A. Z. 


George Lesly.— Can you give me any inform- 
ation regarding George Lesly, author of Divine 
Dialogues, published (2nd edition) in 1684. The 
author was rector of Whittering, Northampton- 
shire. What was the date of his death ? A. Z. 


Shakspeare.— Can any of your readers inform 
me whether any of the plays of Shakspeare have 
been translated into the Welsh language? A. Z. 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin, 1764.—In No. 96. 
of the Dublin Freeman's Journal (Aug. 4, 1764), I 
find the following notice : — 

“ Whereas frequent attempts have been made, by wicked 
and evil-minded persons, to deprive the Chief Magistrate 
of the City Sword on the day of perambulating the Fran- 
chises thereof, I do give this public Notice, that 1 am 
determined to support the rights of this City, and not to 
suffer any infringement of my authority; and do require 
the Citizens to be aiding and assisting therein, as 1 am 
resolved to punish the offenders with the utmost s verity. 
Dated the 4th day of August, 1664. 

“Wittram Fores.” 

To what is reference made? And where may I 
ascertain particulars? I cannot find any in the 
Freeman's Journal. ABBA. 





HMlinor Queries with Answers. 


Yorkshire Worthies, by Hartley Coleridge. — 
I have in my possession an 8vo. volume extending 
to upwards of 700 pages, lettered Worthies of 
Yorkshire. It has no title-page, but the initials 
Hi. C. are at the end of the preface, which mean 
Hartley Coleridge, who was the son of the cele- 
brated Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Hartley was a 
poet as origigal in his writings as his father, and 
he was as original a thinker, and excellent a 
prose-writer, without his father’s mysticism. 1 
knew him when a probationary Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. He was an eccentric character ; 
in truth, like Beattie’s Minstrel, “he was a wan- 
dering, strange and wondrous boy.” ‘The value of 
these excellent Lives of the Yorkshire Worthies, as 
written by the younger Coleridge, have never, I 
think, been duly appreciated. My volumes contain 
those of Andrew Marvell; Dr. Bentley ; Lord Fair- 
fax; James Earl of Derby; Anne Clifford, Countess 
of Pembroke ; Roger Ascham ; John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester; William Mason, the poet; Sir 
Richard Arkwright; William Roscoe; Captain 
James Cook; and William Congreve, the drama- 
tist. ‘The characters of these Yorkshire Worthies, 
as depicted by Hartley Coleridge, show him to 
have been possessed with a singularly compre- 
hensive knowledge of History, Politics, Poetry, 
and the Fine Arts; and, as in the case of Sir 
Richard Arkwright, of the construction and na- 
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tional benefits of the machinery which he invented. 
Such a combination of talent, interspersed with 
a variety of entertaining anecdotes, is not excelled 
by any of our modern biographers, and unfortu- 
ni ately the volume I possess, which has bez dt 
engraved portraits of Marvell and Ann Clifford 
states it to be the end of volume one. 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” inform 
me if there was a second volume ever published, 
and by whom ? The work seldom appears for sale 
in our booksellers’ catalogues. J. M. Gutcu. 

Wor 

[ The above biographies, by the late Hartley Coleridge, 
have been frequently reprinted. They were published 
originally under the title of Biographia Borealis, or Live 
of Distinguished Northerns, 8vo., Lond. 1833. The second 
edition appeared at Leeds (8vo. 1834), and was entitled 
The Worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire: be ing Lives 
of the most distinguished Persons that have been born in, ov 
connected with, those Provinces. (Vide an admirable re- 
view of it in the Quarterly, vol. liv. Pl ». S30—355.)  " 


ester. 





third edition, 8vo., Lond. and Hull, 1835, was simply en- 
titled Lives of Illustrious Worthies b Yorkshire, &c., and 
was an exact duplicate of pp. 1—480. of the Biographia 
Borealis, with the introductory Essay, but with two fine 


lrew Marvell and Anne Clifford, Countess 
of Dorset. TI and most complete edition was 
published so lately as 1852 (12mo. Lond.) in 3 vols. under 
the title of Lives of Northern Worthies, with the last cor- 


portraits of An 


e fourth 





rections of the author, and the marginal observations of 
his father, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Our correspondent 
Mr. Gurcn appears to possess all the Lives with the ex- 
ception of that of John Fothergill, M.D., which closes t! 
eries 


Vulture Hopkins 
Wimbledon churchyard is to be found a tomb- 
stone with this inscription : — 

“Tn a vault under this stone lies interred the b 


John Hopkins, Esq., familiarly known as ‘* Vulture —_ 
kins,’ who departed this life the 25th April, 1732, Aged 
69.’ 

Can you inform an old subscriber who Mr, 
“Vulture Hopkins” was, and for what he was 
“ familiarly” celebrated ? M1xgs. 

[John Hopkins was a wealthy London merchant, and 


resided in Old Broad Street. He was the 
nearly his whole fortune, which originated in some highly 
fortunate speculations in the stocks, and was considerably 
increased at the explosion of the South-Sea bubble in 
1720. He obtained the name of Vulture Hopkins from 
his rapacious mode of acquiring his immense wealth, 
which at his death amounted to 300,000. On one occa- 
sion he paid an evening visit to Guy, the founder of the 
Hospital in Southwark, who also was as remarkable for 
his private parsimony as his public munificence. On 
Hopkins entering the room, Mr. Guy lighted a famhing 
candle which lay ready on the table, and desired to know 
the purport of the gentleman’s visit. “I have been told,” 
said Hopkins, “ that you, Sir, are better versed in the pru- 
dent and necessary art of saving than any man now living, 
and I therefore wait upon you for a lesson of frug ality ; 

- art in which I used to think I excelled, but am told 


by = who know you, that you are greatly my superior.” 


“And is that all you came about?” rep lied Guy, “why 
then we can talk this matter over in the dark.” Upon 


this, he with great deliberation extinguished his new- 


— In the south-west corner of 


uly of 


architect of 
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vith thi ca e 
} 


f ndl Struck 
economy, ” Ho} ypkins rose up, iimself con- 
vinced of the other’s superior thrift, and took his leave 
Unfortunately for Hopkins, he happened to be a Whig 
and was moreover concerned in various loans to a govern- 
ment composed of Whigs; this may account for tl 
exacerbation of Pope in the following lines from Epist 
III. of his Moral Essays : 
“ When Hopkins die ousand lights att 
The wretch, who living saved a can sen 
Should’ring God's altar a vile image stands, 
Belies his features, nay, extends his hands; 
Phat live-long wig which Gorgon’s self might ow: 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian s 


acknowledged 








Bibliographical Queries. — Where can I find at 
accurate description of the leaves which should 
precede and follow the text of Coverdale’s Bibk 
of 1553? My copy has a perfect title, differing 
slightly from Dibdin’s Ames's Typogr. Antiq. 
246-7.) The other preliminary leaves do not 
agree with the account given by Mr. Lea Wilson 
(p. 36.) 

I have a “ New Testament in Englishe, fayth- 
fully trislated accordyng to the Texte of Eras- 
mus,” &c. “Imprinted ad London, in Flet 
strete, at the Signe of y® Rosegarland, by Wy!- 
lyam Copland for John Wayly, 1550,” 12mo 
(See » Dibdin’s Ames’s Typ. Antiq., iii. 131.) Does 
it occur in any of the printed lists? And is it at 
all rare ? Josern Rrx 

St. Neots. 

verdale’s Bible, 4to., published 
This book was printed at Zurich by Chrystoffer Fros 
1550. On his title he, by mistake, says “ purely 
translated into Englische by Mayst. Thomas M: athewe ” 


by Jugge, 1538. 





chower, 





[ Wm. Tyndale]. This error was rectified when the | 

reached England, and Hester put a new title, with “ fayth- 
fully translated into Englyshe by Myles Coverdale, 
1550.” My copy of this edition (a very fine one) has 


ives contain a in hee 


1553. My of 


the same number of preliminary 
issue of the same book by Jugge in 


Jugge is remarkably fine; it was Dr. Giffor d’s, ‘on is 
bound in old blue turkey, and both this and Hester's 
are apparently unsophisticated, the preliminary leaves 
being the same in each, viz. tivelve. But I am told 
that the Zurich edition had eighteen, Hester’s eight, 
and Jugge’s twelve preliminary leaves—each having 
three leaves of table at the end. Dr. Cotton, in his 


Appendix to the lists of editions, has an accurate ac- 
count of the twelve preliminary leaves to the edition of 
1553, under the date of 1550. Dibdin has only perpe 
trated fen errors in reprinting the title-page! An 
curate facsimile of Froschower’s title aud table has b 
recently published. 








The New Testament from Erasmus, by Copland, fi 
Wayly, 1550, 12mo., is of very great rarity, Phe onl 
account of it that I have met with, is that referred to by 
Mr. Rix—the fortunate possessor of this volume. I 
hope that he will, when coming to London, bring it with 
him, and make an appointment with me to meet at th 
British Museum, and compare it with a very beautiful 
copy of Copland’s edition of 1549, which appears to 


very similar. —GrorGeE Orror. } 


Wiclif’s Testament.—I have lately picked up, at 
a books eller’ s,a copy of Wiclif's translation of th 
New Testament, edited by Lewis, folio, 1731 
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Lowndes gives no list of the plates. My copy has 
two brilliant mezzotinto portraits — one of Wiclif, 
the other anonymous, but I suppose of the editor; 
and a facsimile of the title-page to Cranmer'’s 
Bible, 1539. Are these all ? 

A MS. note on the fly-leaf informs me that 
“200 copies only were printed;” but Lowndes 
gives the number as 150. Which is the correct 
statement ? BrisTowiensis, Minor. 

 Wiclif’s Test: ament by Lewis, with his yg! of the 
translations of the Bible into English (1731, folio), i 
scarce, but not high priced; still a very intere sting book. 
It was published at one guinea. The directions for plac- 
ing the three plates describe the anonymous portrait as 
“the Editor’s picture.” The frontispiece to Cranmer’s 
Bible is not a facsimile; it omits the sentences on the 
scrolls, and both the armorial bearings of Cranmer and 
Cromwell, instead of which their portraits are completed. 
It was copied, not from the original wood block, but from 
the painted frontispiece to the copy of the great Bible, 
printed on vellum, presented to Henry VIII., now in the 
British Museum. The third plate is a portrait of Wiclif, 
very different from the original published by Bishop 
Bale in 1548, the difference being between a handsome 
bishop and a poor hard-worked curate, These are all the 
copper-plates that were published with the book: the 
number of copies printed was very limited: about one 
hundred were subscribed for. The advertisement states 
that there were but few copies remaining beyond those 
that were delivered to the subscribers. The text is in- 
correct, but the reprint by Baber in 4to. is much more 
so. The only accurate text of this revised version by 
Wiclif is in Baxter's Hexapla, in editing which I used 
twenty-nine ancient MSS., and was zealously aided by 
the late Lea Wilson and other friends. The earlier, and 
probably the first version by Wiclif, was admirably pub- 
lished by my late friend Mr. Pickering from Mr. Wilson’s 
manuscript, and is just now selling cheap. — GEorGEe 
Orror, Hackney. | 

“ Hallow een”: the Wren Song.—3lst Oct. 
is a remarkable night in Ireland among all classes 
of society. Rich and poor have their evening's 
amusement in burning nuts, apple snapping, 
melting lead, and a hundred incantations to saints, 
angels, and devils, as to the future husband 
or wife of the young person desirous of such a 
consummation of happiness. In the west of Ire- 
land (the county of Galway in particular) the 
youth go about dressed in fantastic shapes, like 
our mummers, carrying a dead wren, and so- 
liciting money from house to house in a chorus, 
of which the following is part first : — 

The wran (sic), the wran, the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen’s Day was cocht (sic) in the lurcl 

God bless the mistriss of this house, 

And if she dies, her sow! in heaven may rest.” 

The second part I could never learn, as it was 
a sorry doggrel composed of English and Irish ; 
complimentary, I believe, to the househelder, who, 
if he was liberal enough to bestow a trifle, was 
abundantly rewarded with flattery and a shout; 
but if the deputation was sent away empty, he 
was covered with expletives in Irish which made 
all the company roar with laughter, and which I 
understood was anything but polite. 


| of the Wrax.” 
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Can any of your readers give the second part 
of the first song, and state the origin of this 
“wran” expedition ? Greorce Luioyp. 

[ Mr. Halliwell, in his Nursery Rhymes (2nd ed. 1843), 
gives, at p. 180., the English version of the “ Hunting of 
the Wren;” and at p. 249., the Isle of Man “ Hunting 
But this used to take place in the Isle of 
Man on the 24th Dec.; but formerly St. Stephen’s Day 
was the day for this observance, as is shown too by the 
lines quoted by our correspondent. 


Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia.— Where is the 
best information to be procured about the family 
of the Queen of Bohemia, daughter of our James 
I.? Her daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, ap- 
pears to have been living in England, at Hertford, 
in 1662 or 1664. We Sm 

f Mrs. Green’s interesting Life of Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia (Princesses of England, vols. vy. and vi.), con- 
tains some particulars of her family. The notes, too, will 
probably afford a clue to the biography of her children. 


Lyric Works of Horace.— There was published, 
in 1786, a translation into English of The Lyric 
Works of Horace, with other Original Poems, by 
an American. Can you give me any partic ulars 
of the translator ? A. Z. 

[The translator was John Parke, of whom we learn 
from Fisher’s notice of the Early Poets of Pennsylvania 
(Mems. Hist. Soc. Penns., vol. ii. p. 100.) that he was 
probably a native of Delaware, and born about the year 
1759, since he was in the college at Philadelphia in 1768; 
that at the commencement of the war he entered th 
American army, and was attached, it is supposed, to 
Washington’s division, for some of his pieces are dated at 
camp, in the neighbourhood of Boston, and others at 
Whitemarsh and Valley Forge. After the peace he was 


| for some time in P biledelphie, and is last heard of in 


Arundel County, Virginia. Wide Duyckinck’s Cyclo. of 


American Literature, i. 8% 





Replies. 
THE DUKE OF eager YORK HOUSE. 
(2°¢ S. viii. 121. 195.) 

I am greatly inde ‘bted to Mr. Foss for cor- 
recting my mistake respecting York House. How 
I came to confuse the two York Houses could be 
explained, but it is not worth while to trouble 
you upon the subject. ; 

Mr. Foss remarks that York House in the 
Strand “ was purchased by Are hbishop Heath in 
the reign of Queen Mary, in substitution for White- 
hall.” This is not quite accurate. The history 
of the transaction appears in Stow and ot her 
writers; and those who have not access to the 
original authors may see the passages from them 
extracted in Mr. Peter Cunningham's Handbook 
of London. The Archbishops of York being 
without a town residence (in consequence of their 


loss of the first York House, afterwards White- 


hall), Queen Mary gave Archbishop Heath “a 





° 
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large and most sumptuous house, built by Charles 
Brandon, late Duke of Suffolk, in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, which was called Suffolk House” 
or Place. Stow describes this mansion as situate 
“ almost directly over against St. George’s Church” 
in Southwark. The locality was probably found 
inconvenient even in those days; and Archbishop 
Heath, who was also Lord Chancellor, was soon 
able to transfer himself to a more suitable neigh- 
bourhood. In August, 1557, he “ obtained a | 
licence for the alienation of this capital messuage 

of Suffolk Place, and to apply the price thereof | 
for buying of other houses, also called Suffolk | 
Place, lying near Charing Cross.” This second 
Suffolk Place (which had been previously a resi- 
dence of the Bishops of Norwich, and in conse- 
quence was sometimes termed Norwich House), 
became, after Heath’s purchase of it, the second 
York House in Westminster,—that one, namely, 
which came into the possession of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and, to speak accurately, (which I 
am sure Mr. Foss will agree with me that those | 
who correct others ought to be careful to do,) was 
purchased not “in substitution for Whitehall,” | 
but for Suffolk Place. Mr. Peter Cunningham 
has given an enumeration of its distinguished legal 
inhabitants somewhat fuller than that printed by 
you. He tells us, that Heath was the only Arch- 
bishop of York who inhabited this second York 
House, and he only for a very short time ; his suc- 
cessors from 1561 to 1606 “ appear to have let it | 
to the Lord Keepers of the Great Seal. Lord | 
Chancellor Bacon, the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper, was born at York House in 1560-1, 
and here his father, the Lord Keeper, died in 
1579. Lord Keeper Puckering died here in 1596; 
Lord Chancellor Egerton in 1616-17; and here, | 
in 1621, the Great Seal was taken from Lord 
Bacon.” 

In his Life of Archbishop Heath, in the Lives 
of the Judges (v. 382.) Mr. Foss describes the 
way in which Buckingham procured possession of | 
York House thus: —“ After Lord Chancellor | 
Bacon's disgrace, the Duke of Buckingham ob- 
tained it, giving other Jands in exchange.” 

This is hardly sufficiently precise or accurate, | 
as Mr. Foss will perceive from the following 
circumstances. The history of the transaction 
has never been fully developed; but the facts 
stated by Mr. Peter Cunningham, with the addi- 
tion of those brought to light in the recently pub- 
lished Calendars of State Papers, enable us pretty 
well to understand its nature. Soon after Bacon 
ceased to reside there, applications were made to 
him to part with his interest — whatever it may 
have been. The Duke of Lenox solicited per- 
mission either to buy the place or to make an 
exchange for it. Bacon replied: “For this you 
will pardon me: York House is the house where 
my father died, and where I first breathed, and 
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| there will I yield my last breath, if it so please 


God and the King.” Buckingham was more suc- 
cessful than Lenox. He got possession upon some 
terms, — what they were does not appear, but he 
is said not to have been careful in the fulfilment 
of them. On 1 July, 1622, Chamberlain writes to 
Carleton, “ Visct. St. Albans has filed a bill in 
Chancery against Buckingham, on account of the 
nonperformance of his contract for taking York 
House ” (Mrs. Green’s Calendar of State Papers). 
How this was settled has not yet, I believe, been 
explained. 

Once in possession under Bacon's title, Buck- 
ingham set himself, or rather the King did on his 
behalf, to persuade Archbishop Matthew to part 
with the freehold of the house. On 30 March, 
1624, we find that the King wrote to Archbishop 
Matthew, soliciting that the inheritance of York 
House might be passed to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, at the then present assembly of parliament. 
Mrs. Green’s Calendar informs us that the King 
urged that his compliance could not injure his 


| own see, as lands of greater profit should be given 


in exchange, and the house had not for along time 
past been used as a bishop's residence. The King 
added that he had moved Buckingham to take the 
house, and wished to have the honour of “ settling 
such a servant in it.” The Archbishop had still 
some scruples: perhaps he objected to deal with 
the favourite ; but on the 15 May, 1624, we learn 
from Archbishop Laud, as quoted by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, that “the Bill passed in Parliament for 


| the King to have York House, in exchange for 


other lands. This was for the Lord Duke of 
Buckingham.” We have here a glimpse of how 
Buckingham “ obtained it,” and whose lands, not 
Buckingham's, were given in exchange. 

One other fact in connexion with Buckingham's 
buildings on this site, which also appears in one 
of the new State Paper Calendars, may be worthy 
of note. It is, that Portland stone was extensively 
used in the construction of Buckingham’s magni- 
ficent mansion, and that James I. paid 1800/. for 
2000 tons of that material to be used in Bucking- 
ham’s building. (Mr. Bruce's Calendar of Chas. I, 
vol. i, p. 541.) W. Nokt Saryssvury. 





HANDEL IN BRISTOL. 
(2"¢ S. vii. 494.) 

The story of Handel's visit to the city of Bristol 
is not worthy of the slightest credit. The suppo- 
sition “that he was for a little while organist of 
St. Mary Redcliff,” is the invention of some needy 
penny-a-liner. The article in The Bristol Times 
and Felix Farley's Journal goes on to say : — 


“ We suspect he visited Bristol on his way to Ireland, 
or perhaps returning from it, as we know he first pro- 


duced the Messiah in Dublin, having determined to give 

















ond S 


the Irish metropolis the benetit of that genius which was 
1ot at first so promptly recognised in the E nglish capital. 
[he importance of our city, and the society at the Hot- 
wells, may have tempted him to prolong his stay for a 
few months — during which time it was only natural he 
might have tried most of the organs here, as in that day 
there were some very fine instruments in the Bristol 
churches. But however this may be, Bristol ce: un claim 
the honour of at least having had him as a visitor. 

When, may I ask, did the great musician 
honour Bristol with a visit? Most certainly not 
when he was proceeding to or returning from 
Dublin. Nor, as far as we have any evidence, at 
any other time. 

Handel witnessed the performance in London | 
of Galuppi’s pasticcio, Alessandro in Persia, on the 
Ist of October, 1741. About the 4th of Novem- 
ber, he set out for Ireland; but being detained 
by contrary winds at Parkgate, did not arrive in 
Dublin until the 18th of the same month. He re- 
mained in Ireland nearly nine months, leaving it 
on the 13th of August, 1742. On the 9th of the 
following September, he dates a letter from Lon- 
don to his friend Charles Jennens, Esq., of Gopsal 
Hall. In this epistle he apologises for not staying 
on his road home to visit Lord Guernsey at Co- 
ventry, from which it may be inferred that he 
was anxious to arrive in London, which he pro- 
bably reached some time before the end of August ; 
at any rate he was at home, and writing to his 
friend on the 9th of September. When, then, did 
Handel visit Bristol ? Epwarp F, Rimsavu tt. 


| Bute: 


“ BARATARIANA.” 
(2™ S. viii. 95. 139.) 

I willingly comply with the request of Asuna, | 
that I should “furnish a tolerably accurate key 
to the characters which figure in Baratariana.” 

To the second edition of the book, published in 


1773, there is appended the following so-called 
“key”; but the difficulty is to recognise, at this 
distance of time, the names which have been ini- | 


tialed, and to supply them. 


1. Sancho - - Lord T—d. 
2. Goreannelli - - Lord A—+y. 
3. Don Francisco An- 





drea del Bamge- 


“tne. ton He 





roso - 
1. Don Georgio “Buti- ? 

carny - -5 Sir G——e M——y. 
5. Don Antonio - Rt. Hon. A—~y M——e. | 
6. Don John Alnagero a Hon. J—n H—y H——n. | 
7. Don Philip - - Rt. Hon. P. p T..I. i 
8. Count Loftonso - IL. L——s, now E. of E—— 
% DonJohn = - - Rt. Hon. J—n P—-y. | 


1}. Don Helena - - R—t H—n, Esq. 
. Donna Dorothea dal} 

Monroso - Miss M-—o. 
12. Don Godfredo Lilly G 
. The Duke Fitz- ? Du 





y L—t, Esq. 


ke of G 





n. 


roy ol a 
14. Cardinal Lapidaro 


The late Prim. S 





| 139.; 
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15. The Bish« yp of To- ) Dr. J—t B——, late Bishop 
led - -j of C...2k, 

5 Sy © 

| Don EdwardoSs van a E—uas n, Esq 


17. DonAlexandroCun- 
ingambo del Twee- 
dalero - - 

18. Donna Lavinia - 

19. Don Ricardo - - 


recon C——m., 


C sure 
J 


Lady St. L 
Ki——d P 

The first named is, of course, George Viscount 
Townshend, who became Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land October 14, 1767, and continued in the 
government until succeeded by Simon, Earl of 
Harcourt, Nov. 30, 1772. 

Lord Ann: aly, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in Ireland. As John Gore he re- 
presented Jamestown in Parliament for several 
years; d. 1783. 

3. The Right Hon. Francis Andrews. He suc- 
ceeded Dr. Baldwin as Provost of Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, in 1758. Andrews had — repre- 
sented Dublin in Parliament ; ; d. 1774." 

4. Sir George Macartney, icnight 4 born 1737 ; 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Empress of Russia, 
1764, and Plenipotentiary 1767; Knighted Oc- 
tober, 1764. Received the White Eagle from the 
King of Poland, 1766. In July, 1768, he was 
elected for the borough of Armagh. In 1769 he 
became Secretary to Lord Townshend, Viceroy 
of Ireland. In 1776 Sir George Macartney was 
raised to the Peerage. In 1779 we find him a 
prisoner in France, and subsequently Governor 
of Madras.{ He married the daughter of Lord 
hence the nickname Buticarny. 

The Right Hon. Anthony Malone. For up- 
wards of half a century an ornament to the Irish 
Bar; d. May 8, 1776. For a long account of him 
see Hardy's Life of Charlemont (vol. i. pp. 133— 
and Taylor's Hist. of the Univer. of Dublin 
(pp. 395-6.) ; and Grattan'’s Memoirs, passim. § 

6. Right Hon. John Hely Hutchinson. In the 
Directory of the day he is styled “ Prime Serjeant 
and Alnager of Ireland, Kildare St.” He sub- 
sequently became Secretary of State and Keeper 
of the Privy Seal. For a long account of Hutch- 
inson, see Hardy's Charlemont (i. 141.; ii. 185.). 
Having obtained a peerage for his wife, he be- 
came ancestor of the Lords Donoughmore.|| The 





Tr. 


r, Esq. 





| author of Sketches of Irish P. lit. Char. (Lond. 


1799) observes (p. 60.), ‘* Lord Townshend said 
of Hely Hutchinson that if his Majesty gave him 


* Taylor’s Hist. of the Univer. of Dublin, pp. 251-2. ; 
Wilson’s Dublin Direc. (1770), p. 41. 

+ Vide “List of Privy Councillors, 
(1770), p. 41. 

t Archdall’ 3 Lodge's Peerage, Dub. 1789, vol. vii. pp. 99 

“§ :" Wilson’s Directory for 1770, Mz alone is styled 

“ King’s 1st Counsel at Law, Sackville Street.’ 

Burke’s Peerage (1848), p. 315. For an account of 

his regime as Provost of Trin. Coll. see Taylor's Hist. of 
Univer. Dublin, p. 253. 


” Dublin Direc. 
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the whole kingdoms of England and Ireland, he 15. Dr. Jemmet Browne, consecrated Bishop of 
would beg the Isle of Man for a cabbage gar- Cork, 1743; promoted to E Iphin, 1772.* 
den.” ; 16. Edward B. Swan, Esq., Surveyor-General 


7. Right Hon. Philip Tisdall, P.C., Attorney | of the Revenue.+ The Swan family seem to have 
General. He represented the University of Dub- | had peculiar claims on the government. In the 
lin in Parliament, from 1739 until his death in Castlereagh Pape rs there is a letter dated Jan. 7, 
1777. For a long account and character of Tis- | 1801, mentioning that Mr. J. Swan has been forty 
dall, see Hardy's Charlemont (i. 152—156.). In years in the revenue; that his office is worth 9007. 
the Directory of 1770, he is styled “ Prin. Secre. a year, and that he had claims to retire. Was 
of State, and Judge of the Prerogative Court, this the father of the notorious Major Swan who 
Leinster Street.” arrested the thirteen delegates of the United 

The Hon. Henry Loftus succeeded his nephew | Irishmen at Oliver Bond's in 1798 (Plowden’s 
Nicholas as 4th Viscount Loftus*; b. 11th Nov. | Hist. Jreland, ii. 424.), and who afterwards as- 
1709; advanced to the earldom of Ely, 5th Dec. | sisted in the capture of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 


1771.7 [ Castlereagh Correspondence, vol. i. 463.) 
9. Right Hon. John Ponsonby, son of Lord 17. “Surgeon Alexander Cunningham, Eustace 


Bessborough, Speaker of the Irish House of | Street,” figures in the list of surgeons at p. 98. of 
Commons, b. 1713; d. 12 December, 1789. He | Wilson's Dublin Directory for 1770. 
was the father of Chancellor, and of Lord Pon- 18. Lady St. Leger. R. St. Leger (nephew of 
sonby.{ Hughes Viscount Doneraile, whose title became 
10. “ Robert Hellen, K. C., and Counsel to the | extinct in 1767) represented Doneraile from 1749 
Commissioners, Great Cuffe Street; called to the | to 1776, when his majesty pleased to create him 
aa ane Term, 1755.” § Baron Doneraile as a reward for parliamentary 
A gentleman who has long been intimately | services. He married Miss Mary Barry. She died 
commen with Irish pamphlets of the last cen- | March 3, 1778. Can this be the party referred 
tury, tells me that a Miss Munro was said to have | to? 
been mixed up with some of the political intrigues | 19. Richard Power, K. C. [at p. 265. of Bara- 
which characterised the Townshend and other ad- | ¢ariana, “ Counsellor Power” is mentioned]. In 
ministrations. Another party informs me that | The Directory of 1774, we find him styled “ Third 
“ Dolly Munro” is traditionally described as a | Baron of the Exche: quer, ‘a Usher and Accoun- 
woman of surpassing beauty and powers of fas- | tant-General of the Court of Chancery, Kildare 
cination. She was quite a Duchess of Gordon in | Street, Hilary, 1757." Mr. Daunt in his Reco/- 
the political world of her time. lections of O’ Connell (ii. 145.) narrates an extra- 
12. “ Godfrey Lill, , as Solicitor General, | ordinary anecdote of O'Connell's in reference to 
Merrion Square, M——, 1743.” I was at first | Baron Power, who having failed to take Lord 
disposed to consider that "Go Urey Luttrel was the | Chancellor Clare’s life witha loaded pistol, walked 
name indicated. See Lodge’s Peerage, vol. iii. | to Irishtown to commit suicide by drowning. It 
399. 401, 402. was remarked as curious that in walking off to 
13. Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton, b. | drown himself, he used an umbrella as the day 
1735, filled the offices of Secretary of State, and | was wet. Baron Power was a convicted pecu- 
First Lord of the Treasury in 1765 and 1766, | lator. Died 1793. 
and that of Lord Privy Seal in 1771. The letters from Philadelphus, also published in 
Primate Stone. George, Archbishop of | Baratariana, repeatedly mention the name Pedro 
Armagh, alliteratively sirnamed the Ambitious, | Pezzio. Dr. Charles Lucas (b. 1713; d. 1771), 
promoted 1746. He was the great political | is the party alluded to. 


rival of Lord Shannon. Death closed the eyes Wicuram Joun Fitrz-Partrick 
of both within nine days of each other, in Dec. | Stillorgan, Dublin. 
1764.4 . 
—_ ‘ ‘ | 
* His ancestor, A. Loft-House, accompanied Lord Sus- | PETER CUNNINGHAM, 
sex to Ireland. Various family | KS subseque , ite ‘a : -- 
the 1d one Passes Ae ta Seen — qi" 5. 1x. 79 ) 
married, 1790, Lady E. Townshend, only daughter of | Happening a few days since to look into Ni- 


Marquis Townshend. | Her daughter Charlotte married | ohols’s Jlustrations of the Literary History of th 
Lord Vere Townshend. ; . yg % 
ce” ve " . ) 37 Po 8 ‘ ~ . . o — 
f Banks's Peers p. 971. (1848). Ls witsnts Dalia Dives 17, p82 
1. 29 1 So ate ye 29% | + Dublin Direc. 1774 T Com. Ree ], p- 73. The Viceroy 
~ 8 Wileon’ . at p. 228. of Baratariana is made to speak of “ his trusty 
§ Wilson’s Dub irectories at p ‘ ~ I aby) 
I ilson's Dublin Directories, friends, Swan and Waller.” In the Directory for 1774 


Ibid. ; aS wary Se See 
{ Dublin Direc. 1769, p. 42.; Hardy's Charlemont, vol. | — George Waller, Clerk of the Minutes in Excise,” Is 
— z Archda Ir’: 3s J, ndge’s P. rage, \ lL vi Pp 123 
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18th Century, I met with a solution of a Query 
which I made, and to which, since its appearance in 
1854, no reply has been inserted, respecting the 
gentleman mentioned above. The following ex- 
tract is from vol. vi. pp. 47, 48. of the Jllustra- 
tions :— 

“The Rev. Perer Cunnrncuam.— The ensuing let- 
ters [not those mentioned by me in my Query] were 
uldressed by the Rev. Peter Cunningham, Curate of 
Eyam, near the Peak in Derbyshire, to the Rector of that 
place, the Rev. Thomas Seward, father of the poetess. I 
in add but few particulars of Mr. Cunningham to those 
which will be found in these letters. It will be perceived 
by them that he was the son of a naval officer (at Deal), 
adopting the clerical profession rather from his own 
us pre dilections than from his father’s choice, had 
no University education; but having been under the 
tuition of a respectable cle rgyman, was ordained in 1772 
by Archbishop ‘Drummond, and for the first two or ) 
vears after was Curate of Almondbury, near Huddersfield ; 
where he was honoured by the notice of the Earl of 
Dartmouth, who resided at Woodsome Hall in that popu- 
lous parish. In 1775, he became Mr. Seward’s Curate at 
Eyam (celebrated as the scene of Christian heroism dis- 
played by the Rev. William Mompesson during a great 
plague which raged there in 1666), and soon after ad- 
dressed to him the letters now printed. How long he 
continued at Kyam I cannot say; but the Eulogium pro- 
nounced on him from the pulpit by Mr. Seward, and 
printed hereafter, seems to have promised a long con- 
nexion. It is surely a very singular document. Mr. 
— gham’s name does not occur in any of the editions 

— iving Authors; but a poem aprengy Britannia’s Naval 
Ti mph was the offspring of his pen. In the latter years 
of hi is life he was Curate of Che rtsey, in Surrey; and he 
died there at his apartments in that town in july, 1805, 
having been a few minutes before suddenly attacked with 
illness while dining with the Chertsey Friendly Society, 
to which he had been in the habit of delivering an an- 
nual discourse.” 

The “ Eulogium” is too long for “N. & Q.;” 
but a more beautiful tribute of praise to the cha- 
racter of a good parish clergyman, in the person 
of Mr. Cunningham, will not easily be found. 

The writer of the commendatory note, inserted 
in the MS, volume of letters mentioned by me, 
was the Rev. Robert Finch, formerly of Balliol 
College, who died about the year 1830. 

J. Macray. 





r 





SKELETONS WITH WAX HEADS AT CUM-E. 
(2™ S. viii. 170.) 


I have very much pleasure in replying to your 
correspondent, but must really express my surprise 
that any respectable English archeological paper 
should publish such an idea. In Italy everything 
lug up is supposed in some way to be connected 
with a saint or a martyr that has any trace or 
emblem that can be so construed; but in this 
case there was no mark, nor vestige of anything 
Christian about the tomb or bodies whatever. 


The only thing that existed which could be tor- 


tured into such a supposition was that a small 
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brass coin of Diocletian was found in the tomb. 
That emperor was a persecutor,—ergo, + sy were 
martyrs. A small bottle was found containing 
some dark dr a substance, —ergo, that was th 
blood collected at the time of the execution by 
sorrowing friends. Now, first of all, it seems most 
improbable that the Christians should place a c din 
of their murderer along with the bodies of 
murdered. In fact, the very existence of this 
coin in such a place seemed to infer that it was 
the ordinary naulus, or coin, to be given to 
Charon as the passage-money across the Styx, 
and therefore that the body was Pagan. Again; 
how came their bodies to be buried in a Pagan 
cemetery if they were Christians? We know the 
horror they had of interments among the altar- 
sacrifices and other rites of the heathen. At 
that period their burials were almost universally 
in catacombs, and not in such tombs as these. 
Again, the wax heads represented the persons as 
living, and having their eyes open: if Christian 
martyrs, surely they would have been represented 
with their eyes closed in the sles P of death. 
Again, near the female skeleton were all the ob- 
jects of the lady's toilette, glass scent vases, a 
coffer, the fan, the necklace, ~ hair- -pins, and even 
a mirror. Surely no Christian was ever interred 
surrounded by such vanities of the world, though 


it was a common practice with the heathen. Be- 
sides this, we have the negative evidence of th 
absence of any token either of Christianity or of 


martyrdom ;—no cross, palm, or holy lamb; no 
emblem of immortality, nor of the resurrection, 
in any shape or form, was found on or about the 
bodies. 

As to the ink, supposed to have been blood, the 
analysis was made by the celebrated Sig. Luigi 
del Grosso. Here it is in his own words, as given 
me by Professor Minervini :—* Gallato e tannato 
di ferro sospesi nella viscositi di un’ allungata 
soluzione di gomma ars bica ; con nero di fumo, 
che ha dovuto sciogliersi nell’ alcool.” This may 
be translated, “ Gz illate and tannate of iron held 
in suspension by a weak solution of gum arabic 
with wood soot, which is separable in alcohol.” 
Professor Guarini discovered traces of copper, 
which might be due to the bronze vessel in which 
it was found. He did not find the gallic acid, 
but he had but half a drachm to experiment upon. 
In other respects be fully agreed with Del Grosso 
that it was ink, not blood. 

If your c respondent wishes to refer to any 
published authorities, I would direct him to the 
numbers of the Bulletino Archeologia Napolitano, 
1853 to 1855, edited by Garucci and Minervini ; 
the Monumenti Cumani, by Fiorelli, Naples, 1853 ; 
and Gli Scheletri Ce rocefali of the celebrated 
Quaranta, also published at Naples. I cannot, 
however, refrain from again expressing my sur- 
prise that an English archeologist should adl 
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the whole kingdoms of England and Ireland, he | 


would beg the Isle of Man for a cabbage gar- 
den.” 

7. Right Hon. Philip Tisdall, P. C., Attorney 
General. He represented the University of Dub- 
lin in Parliament, from 1739 until his death in 
1777. For a long account and character of Tis- 
dall, see Hardy's Charlemont (i. 152—156.). In 
the Directory of 1770, he is styled “ Prin. Secre. 
of State, and Judge of the Prerogative Court, 
Leinster Street.” 

8. The Hon. Henry Loftus succeeded his nephew 
Nicholas as 4th Viscount Loftus*; b. 11th Nov. 
1709; advanced to the earldom of Ely, 5th Dec. 
1771.7 

9. Right Hon. John Ponsonby, son of Lord 
Bessborough, Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, b. 1713; d. 12 December, 1789. He 
was the father of Chancellor, and of Lord Pon- 
sonby.{ 

10. “ Robert Hellen, K. C., and Counsel to the 
Commissioners, Great Cuffe Street; called to the 
Bar Hilary Term, 1755.” § 

11. A gentleman who has long been intimately 
acquainted with Irish pamphlets of the last cen- 


' 


15. Dr. Jemmet Browne, consecrated Bishop of 
Cork, 1743; promoted to Elphin, 1772.* 

16. Edward B. Swan, Esq., Surveyor-General 
of the Revenue.+ The Swan family seem to have 
had peculiar claims on the government. In the 
Castlereagh Papers there is a letter dated Jan. 7, 
1801, mentioning that Mr. J. Swan has been forty 
years in the revenue; that his office is worth 900/. 
a year, and that he had claims to retire. Was 
this the father of the notorious Major Swan who 
arrested the thirteen delegates of the United 
Irishmen at Oliver Bond’s in 1798 (Plowden’s 
Hist. Ireland, ii. 424.), and who afterwards as- 
sisted in the capture of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ? 
[Castlereagh Correspondence, vol. i. 463.] 

17. “Surgeon Alexander Cunningham, Eustace 


Street,” figures in the list of surgeons at p. 98. of 


Wilson's Dublin Directory for 1770. 

18. Lady St. Leger. R. St. Leger (nephew of 
Hughes Viscount Doneraile, whose title became 
extinct in 1767) represented Doneraile from 1749 
to 1776, when his majesty pleased to create him 


| Baron Doneraile as a reward for parliamentary 


services. He married Miss Mary Barry. She died 


| March 3, 1778.{ Can this be the party referred 


tury, tells me that a Miss Munro was said to have | 


been mixed up with some of the political intrigues 
which characterised the Townshend and other ad- 
ministrations. Another party informs me that 
“ Dolly Munro” is traditionally described as a 
woman of surpassing beauty and powers of fas- 
cination. She was quite a Duchess of Gordon in 
the political world of her time. 

12. “ Godfrey Lill, Esq, Solicitor General, 
Merrion Square, M , 1743." || Iwas at first 
disposed to consider that Godfrey Luttrel was the 
name indicated. See Lodge’s Peerage, vol. iii. 
399. 401, 402. 

13. Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton, b. 
1735, filled the offices of Secretary of State, and 
First Lord of the Treasury in 1765 and 1766, 
and that of Lord Privy Seal in 1771. 

14. Primate Stone. George, Archbishop of 
Armagh, alliteratively sirnamed the Ambitious, 
promoted 1746. He was the great political 
rival of Lord Shannon. Death closed the eyes 
of both within nine days of each other, in Dec. 
1764.4 . 





* His ancestor, A. Loft-House, accompanied Lord Sus- 
sex to Ireland. Various family links subsequently united 
the Loftuses to the house of Townshend. General Loftus 
married, 1790, Lady E. Townshend, only daughter of 
Marquis Townshend. Her daughter Charlotte married 
Lord Vere Townshend, 

+ Burke's Peerage, p- 371, (1848. 

I Burke's Peerage, p. 93.; Hardy’s Charlemont, i. 184. 
201. 295. 

§ Wilson’s Dublin Directories. 

Ibid. 
¥ Dublin Direc. 1769, p. 42.; Hardy's Charlemont, yol. 


i. passim, 


| 
| 


| 
| 





to? 

19. Richard Power, K. C. [at p. 265. of Bara- 
tariana, “ Counsellor Power” is mentioned]. In 
The Directory of 1774, we find him styled “ Third 
3aron of the Exchequer, and Usher and Accoun- 
tant-General of the Court of Chancery, Kildare 
Street, Hilary, 1757." Mr. Daunt in his Recol- 
lections of O’ Connell (ii. 145.) narrates an extra- 
ordinary anecdote of O'Connell's in reference to 
Baron Power, who having failed to take Lord 
Chancellor Clare’s life with a loaded pistol, walked 
to Irishtown to commit suicide by drowning. It 
was remarked as curious that in walking off to 
drown himself, he used an umbrella as the day 
was wet. Baron Power was a convicted pecu- 
lator. Died 1793. 

The letters from Philadelphus, also published in 
Baratariana, repeatedly mention the name Pedro 
Pezzio. Dr. Charles Lucas (b. 1715; d. 1771), 
is the party alluded to. 

Wicuram Joun Fitz-Parrick 

Stillorgan, Dublin. 


PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
(1*S. ix. 75.) 
Happening a few days since to look into Ni- 
chols’s Illustrations of the Literary History of th 
* Wilson’s Dublin Direc. 1774, p 
+ Dublin Direc. 1774 [ Com. Rev 





The Viceroy 


at p. 228. of Baratariana is made to speak of “ his trusty 
friends, Swan and Waller.” In the Directory for 1774, 
“George Waller, Clerk of the Minutes in Excise,” is 

| mentioned. 
t Archdall’s Lodge's Peerage, v 


ol. vi. p. 123. 
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18th Century, I met with a solution of a Query 
which I made, and to which, since its appearance in 
1854, no reply has been inserted, respecting the 
gentleman mentioned above. The following ex- 
tract is from vol. vi. pp. 47, 48. of the Zilustra- 
ons :— 


“ The Rev. Perer Cunnixcuam.— The ensuing let- 
ters [not those mentioned by me in my Query] were 
addressed by the Rev. Peter Cunningham, Curate of 
Eyam, near the Peak in Derbyshire, to the Rector of that 
place, the Rev. Thomas Seward, father of the poetess. I 
ean add but few particulars of Mr. Cunningham to those 
which will be found in these letters. It will be perceived 
by them that he was the son of a naval officer (at Deal), 
and, adopting the clerical profession rather from his own 
studious predilections than from his father’s choice, had 
no University education; but having been under the 
tuition of a respectable clergyman, was ordained in 1772 
by Archbishop Drummond, and for the first two or three 
vears after was Curate of Almondbury, near Huddersfield ; 
where he was honoured by the notice of the Earl of 
Dartmouth, who resided at Woodsome Hall in that popu- 
lous parish. In 1775, he became Mr. Seward’s Curate at 
Eyam (celebrated as the scene of Christian heroism dis- 
played by the Rev. William Mompesson during a great 
plague which raged there in 1666), and soon after ad- 
dressed to him the letters now printed. How long he 
continued at Eyam I cannot say; but the Eulogium pro- 
noun ced on him from the pulpit by Mr. Seward, and 
ted hereafter, seems to have promised a long con- 
nexion. It is surely a very singular document. Mr. 
Cunningham’s name does not occur in any of the editions 
of Living Authors; but a poem entitled Britannia’s Naval 
Triumph was the offspring of his pen. In the latter years 








of his life he was Curate of Che rtse y, in Surrey; and he 
died there at his apartments in that town in July, 1805, 
having been a few minutes be ‘fore suddenly attac ked with 


illness. while dining with the Chertsey Friendly Society, 
to which he had been in the habit of delivering an an- 
nual discourse.” 

The “ Eulogium” is too long for “N. & Q.;” 
but a more beautiful tribute of praise to the cha- 

ucter of a good parish clergyman, in the person 
of Mr. Cunningham, will not easily be found. 

The writer of the commendatory note, inserted 
in the MS. volume of letters mentioned by me, 
was the Rev. Robert Finch, formerly of Balliol 
College, who died about the year 1830. 

J. Macray. 





SRELETONS WITH WAX HEADS 


(24 §. viii. 170.) 


AT CUM-E. 


I have very much pleasure in replying to your 
correspondent, but must really express my surp rise 
that any respec ‘table English archeological paper 

should pul blish such an idea. In Italy everything 
dug up is supposed in some way to be connected 
with a saint or a martyr that has any trace or 
emblem that can be so construed; but in this 
case there was no mark, nor ves stige of anyth ing 
Christian about the tomb or bodies whatever. 
The only thing that existed which could be tor- 
tured into such a supposition was that a small 
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brass coin of Diocletian was found in the tomb. 
That emperor was a persecutor,—ergo, they were 
martyrs. A small bottle was found containing 
some dark dried-up substance,—ergo, that was the 
blood collected at the time of the execution by 
sorrowing friends. Now, first of all, it seems most 
improbable that the Christians should place a coin 
of their murderer along with the bodies of the 

murdered. In fact, the very existence of this 
coin in such a place seemed to infer that it was 
the ordinary naulus, or coin, to be given to 
Charon as the passage-money across the Styx, 
and therefore that the body was Pagan. Again: 
how came their bodies to be buried in a Pagan 
cemetery if they were Christians ? We know the 
horror they had of interments among the altar- 
sacrifices and other rites of the heathen. At 
that period their burials were almost universally 
in catacombs, and not in such tombs as these. 
Again, the wax heads represented the persons as 
living, and having their eyes open: if Christian 
martyrs, surely they would have been represented 
with their eyes closed in the sleep of death. 
Again, near the female skeleton were all the ob- 
jects of the lady’s toilette, glass scent vases, a 
coffer, the fan, the necklace, hair-pins, and even 
a mirror. Surely no Christian was ever interred 
surrounded by such vanities of the world, though 
it was a common practice with the heathen. Be- 
sides this, we have the negative evidence of the 

absence of any token either of Christianity or of 
mé martyrdom ; ;—no cross, palm, or holy lamb; no 
emblem of immortality, nor of the resurrection, 
in any shape or form, was found on or about the 
bodies. 

As to the ink, supposed to have been blood, the 
analysis was made by the celebrated Sig. Luigi 
del Grosso. Here it is in his own words, as given 
me by Professor Minervini :—‘ Gallato e tannato 
di ferro sospesi nella viscositi di un’ allungata 
soluzione di gomma arabica; con nero di fumo, 
che ha dovuto sciogliersi nell’ alcool.” This may 
be translated, “ Gallate and tannate of iron held 
in suspension by a weak solution of gum arabic; 
with wood soot, which is separable in alcohol.” 
Professor Guarini discovered traces of copper, 
which might be due to the bronze vessel in which 
it was found. He did not find the gallic acid, 
but he had but half a drachm to experiment upon. 
In other respects he fully agreed with Del Grosso 
that it was ink, not blood. 

If your correspondent wishes to refer to any 
published authorities, I would direct him to the 
numbers of the Bulletino Archeologia Napolitano, 
1853 to 1855, edited by Garucci and Minervini; 
the Monumenti Cumani, by Fiorelli, Naples, 1853 ; 
and Gli Scheletri Cerocefali of the celebrated 
Quaranta, also publisied at Naples. I cannot, 
however, refrain from again expressing my sur- 


prise that an English archeologist should adhere 








still to so groundless an idea, especially as it is 
now abandoned by all the best scholars of Italy. | 
Will M. N. S.Sfavour me with the name of the | 
publication ? A. A. | 
Poets’ Corner. 





PATRON SAINTS. 

(2° S. viii. 141.) 

Allow me to add to your correspondents list, 
that Portugal also owns as a patron saint S. An- | 
tony, to whom will be found addressed, in the | 
Manual de Oracées, Lisbon, 1826, an affecting | 
prayer which, in an abridged form, is here trans- | 
lated : — 


“ Tiustrious Father S. Antony, thou who holdest the | 
infant Jesus in thine arms, and who art the special advo- 
cate of things lost, — now, upon this day which Portugal 
dedicates to thine honour, pray to the Lord that, by his 
light and grace, I may jind mysecr, and so return, a lost 
sheep, to his fold and flock. Amen.” 

With regard to S. George of England, much 
that is curious stands connected with the claim to 
this illustrious saint, which is preferred by the 
Portuguese. On their grand annual festival, 
Corpo de Deos, S. George, a colossal image, richly | 
attired, bearing a formidable lance, decked out 
with all the jewelry which the nobility of Lisbon 
ean furnish for the occasion, and mounted on 
the largest and noblest charger that Lisbon can | 
supply, passes through {he main streets of the 
city between rows of kneeling multitudes, escorted 
by priests, soldiers, and grandees. During a two 
years’ residence in Lisbon imposed by my official | 
duties, 1839-41, I took some pains to ascertain 
the grounds on which our Portuguese allies claim 
an interest in S. George ; and—if you will bear 
with a little bit of foreign folk-lore—the result of 
my inquiries was this : — 

The claim is a consequence of our ancient al- | 
liance. A flotilla, bearing English crusaders on 
their voyage to the Holy Land, put into the 
Tagus just at the time when the insurgent Portu- 
guese, having expelled the Moors from the city of 
Lisbon, had cooped them up in the castle, and, 
high as it stands, were about to assault it. We, 
of course, quite as ready to fight Lusitanian | 
Moors as oriental Saracens, landed forthwith, | 


took part in the assault, shouted after our wont | 
“S. George! S. George!” and effectually aided 
in the capture of the castle. The Portuguese 
heard our shouts, and drew the inference, not only 
that the English saint was a valuable aid in his 
proper line as advocate, but that he himself, S. 
George, was actually in our midst, and, as our | 
Captain, had led us on to the assault. Hence the | 
‘listinguished honours which he now receives in | 
Portugal. The report at Lisbon is, that S. George, 

to keep up the remembrance of his prowess, has 

since killed a man. That is, on one of those an- 
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nual occasions when he is borne in procession 
through the streets, his lance slipped from his 
hand, came down with a run, and wounded an 
unfortunate and kneeling spectator, who died from 


| the injury. I ventured to call this “a sad acci- 


dent.” But my Portuguese informant who nar- 
rated the occurrence gravely replied, “ Exre o tem 
feito” (He did it!) 

Another morsel of Peninsular folk lore. A poor 
wayfaring man knocked late one night at the door 
of a certain Lisbon convent, and was refused ad- 
mittance. He then dragged his weary steps to 
another convent, where he was hospitably re- 
ceived, fed, and lodged for the night. Next 
morning the pious inmates of the convent made it 
their first concern to give the poor man an early 
meal; but he was nowhere to be found! The 
gates of the convent, closed at night, were not yet 
unbarred ; he had mysteriously disappeared ! 
They then, as usual, assembled in chapel for 
their morning orisons. But there, lo! a new ob- 
ject met their eyes. In the chapel they found 
awaiting them, brought there no one knew how, 
that noble image of S. George which is now borne 
annually through the streets of Lisbon. Doubt- 
less it was the gift of the pilgrim they had lodged! 
And doubtless that pilgrim was no other than 
S. George himself! The same legend, however, 
is told of other images. 

To your correspondent’s list of patron saints 
who preside over “ general matters,” I beg leave 
to add my particular favourite Sta. Eufemia, who 
is firstrate for all affections of the sight and eyes. 
She has a “house” near Cintra, and also a foun- 
tain to which my own eyes were much indebted. 


| On diverging from the road you have to pass 


over bare rocks, where your path to the spring 
can be traced only like an Indian trail, by the 
fragments of pitchers broken by those who go 
stumbling along over the uneven ground, to fetch 
the healing water on Sta. Eufemia’s day. 

The Portuguese are exceedingly perplexed by 
our introducing a certain saint, to them unknown. 
Our sailors have Anglicised the name of Setubal, 
and call it S. Ubes! No wonder at the change: 


| for in our nautical geography, Coruiia is “ the 


Groin ;” the Cachopos, a dangerous ledge of rocks 
at the mouth of the Tagus, are “ the Catchups;” 


| and the Ilheo, a small island off Funchal, is “ the 


Loo Island.” When we speak of S. Ubes, the 
natives earnestly ask : * What saint is that ? Who 
is S. Ubes? We have no such saint in our calen- 
dario.” Tuomas Boys. 





It seems that the work entitled Emblems of 
Saints, published by Burns & Lambert in 1850, 
has not yet found its way to Hong Kong; or at 
least, that W. T. M. has never seen it. That 
work contains a very copious list of patron saints : 
first of arts, trades, and professions ; and secondly 
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of countries and cities. These lists include all 
those given by this correspondent, with a few 
variations, and a great many others. Copious, 
however, as they are, they will be very considera- 
bly augmented in the new edition which will 
shortly appear. This will also contain a very 


large number of additional saints and emblems. 
F.C. H. 





ABIGAIL HILL. 
(2™ §. viii. 9. 57. 155.) 

Your correspondent Iruurtex gives no new 
light on “the connection between Abigail Hill 
and the Harley family.” It has been always 
known that Lady Masham stood in exactly the 
same degree of relationship to Lord Treasurer 





Harley and to Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, | 


viz. that of first cousin once removed. 
cousinship to Sarah Jennings is traceable enough; 
but I find no trace whatever how a similar re- 
lationship had arisen with Harley. Probably the 
record is preserved in the Hoare family, who, as 
far as I am aware, are the sole descendants of 
Lord and Lady Masham. 

The Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
written (professedly) by herself, must be pretty 
notorious to most readers of “ N. & Q.” as a work 
in which she vents her rancour on persons and 
things in general, and particularly on Lady 
Masham and all belonging to her. As Irnuriet, 
however, quotes from it as from a text-book, it 
is only fair, and accordant with your invariable 
impartiality, to admit, on the other hand, a few 
testimonies illustrating the character of the work 
and its noble authoress : — 

“ For above twenty years she possessed without a rival 
the favour of the most indufgent mistress in the world, 
nor ever missed one single opportunity that fell in her 
way, of improving it to her own advantage. She pre- 
served a tolerable court reputation with respect to ve 
and gallantry; but three furies reigned in her breast, the 


The | 
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the most ferocious animal that is suffered to go loose,—a 
violent party-woman.” 

Dr. Warton (Essay on Pope, vol. ii. 200.) re- 
lates that, in the last illness of the Duke, the 
Duchess, disliking the advice of his physician, fol- 
lowed him down stairs, swore at him bitterly, and 
was going to tear off his periwig. 

The above may appear sufficient, but, in truth, 
no pen could fully paint the Duchess but her own. 
Pope's “great Atossa” showed “the ruling passion 
strong in death,” and, by her own account, de- 
parted this life in perfect hatred to all the world. 
Almost the last lines which she penned are the 
following (1737) : — 

“Tt is impossible one of my age and infirmities can live 
long; and one great happiness of death is, that one shalt 
never hear any more of anything they do in this world.” 


Lector WESTMONASTERIENSIS. 





COCK AND BULL STORIES. 
(1* S. iv. 312.; v. 414.; vi. 146.) 


One correspondent refers the origin of this 
phrase to the tale of “the painter who drew a 
misshapen cock upon a signboard, and wrote 
under it, ‘This is a Bull.” (vi. 146.) Your 
readers will probably consign such an etymo- 
logy to the same limbo as that in which is shut 
up the explanation of the word Cockney, from the 
story of the Londoner and the neighing cock. In 


| vol. v. 414. we are reminded of Dr. G. S. Faber's 


ipse dizit, that the correct form of the phrase is 


| * Cock-on-a-bell stories,” as referring to “ the fa- 


most mortal enemies to all softer passions, which were | 


sordid avarice, disdainful pride, and ungovernable rage. 
by the last of these, often breaking out in sallies of the 
most unpardonable sort, she had long alienated her sove- 
reign’s mind, before it appeared to the world. This lady 
is not without some degree of wit, and has in her time 
affected the character of it, by the usual method of argu- 
ing against religion, and proving the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity to be impossible and absurd. Imagine what such 
a spirit, irritated by the loss of power, favour, and em- 


ployment, is capable of acting or attempting; and then | 


I have said enough.” — Four Last Yeurs of the Queen ; 
Scott’s ed. of Swift, v. 27. 

Miss Strickland writes (Queens of England, viii. 
104. :) — 

“ Lady Marlborough’s arrogance had become absolutely 
maniacal,” 

“Thwarted ambition, great wealth, and increasing 
years (said Lord Haile) rendered the Duchess of Marl- 
borough more and more peevish. She hated courts over 
which she had no influence, and she became at length 


bulous narratives of Popery.” But Dr. Maitland 
has shown in the same volume, p. 447., that this 
learned controversialist has misquoted Reinerius, 
whom he adduces as his authority for the asser- 
tion that “ Gallus-super-Campanam was the ec- 
clesiastical hieroglyphic for a Tomish priest ;" 
inasmuch as what Reinerius really does say is, 
“ Gallus super campanile significat Doctorem,” « 
simple and intelligible statement of a fact well 
known to the merest dabbler in ecclesiology, and 
having nothing on earth to do with either bulls or 
bells. 

I can see little or no difficulty in the phrase. 
Is it not drawn from the old-fashioned fables, in 
which cocks and bulls, e¢ hoc genus omne, are 
made to talk with human voices? Jonstrum hor- 
rendum! Two quotations immediately occur to 


| me, which seem to show that the phrase has at 


least been commonly so understood. Mat. Prior 
thus closes his “ Riddle—On Beauty :"— 
« For this I willingly decline 

The mirth of feasts, and joys of wine; 

And choose to sit and talk with thee, 

(As thy great orders may decree,) 

Of cocks and bulls, and flutes and fiddles. 

Of idle tales, and foolish riddles.” 








And Cowper thus commences his Fable, “ Pair- 
ing Time anticipated :"— 

“ T shall not ask Jean Jaques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no; 
’Tis clear, that they were always able 
lo hold discourse, at least in fable : 
And even the child who knows no better 
Than to interpret, by the letter, 
A story of a cock and bull, 
Must have a most uncommon skull.” 

The allusion in the first line is, of course, to 
Rousseau’s absurd crotchet, that children ought 
not to read fables in which “ cocks and bulls” are 
made to speak, lest they should learn deception. 

Qu. How far back does the use of the phrase 
zo? 

I see by the “ London Antiquary’s” new Dic- 
tionary of Modern Slang, &c., that the term cocks 
is applied to the “ fictitious narratives, in verse or 
prose, of murders, fires, and terrible accidents, 
sold in the streets as true accounts.” He adds, 
“ possibly a corruption of cook, a cooked state- 
ment.” I would rather suggest, ‘‘a contraction, 
for cock-and-bull stories.” AcHE. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Dr. Donne's Seal (2™ S. viii. 170.) — In reply 
to this Query, I extract the following from a 
letter I received from Dr. Bliss : — 

* Oct. 1841. 

“ T send you an impression from my seal, which 
is not original, but a fac-simile from an original 
in the hands of Mr. Domeville Wheeler of Bad- 
ham. 

* T have seen two undoubted Donne seals; one 
in the hands of a boy at school with me forty- 
five years ago, and of which, boy as I was, I then 
sent an account to the Gent.’s Mag.; and this of 
Mr. Wheeler's. ‘The former, I fear, is lost. You 
will see a print of a third in Pickering’s ‘ Life of 
Walton,’ prefixed to his magnificent edition of 
The Angler. 

“ In great haste, truly yours, 

“Pump Briss.” 

From the impression above alluded to, Tassie, 
of Leicester Square, made me a glass seal, with 
which I fasten this letter. No doubt he has the 
matrix of that; and Mr. Smith, of 42, Rathbone 
Place, has cuta die for envelope = 

On rece ipt of postage stamps, I shall be happy 
to send an impression to any readers of “N. & 
Q.” H. 'T. ee 

Rectory, Clyst St. George. 


Ralph ae se. (2"4 S. viii. 89.) — Mr. In- 


GLEDEW will find ample information on the points 
about which he inquires in Burke’s Extinct Ba- 
ronetage. Ralph Rokeby of Mortham and Rokeby 
married Margery, eldest daughter and coheir of 
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Robert Danby of Yafford, by a daughter of Sir 
| Richard Conyers, Knight. Her will and the in- 
| ventory of her eldest son Thomas Rokeby are to 
be found in vol. xxvi. of the Surtees Society's 
publications. The present representative of the 


| family is the Rev. H.R. Rokeby, rector of Arthing- 


| 


| worth, Northants. 


C. J. Ronryson. 

Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Cromwell's Knights (2 §. viii. 31.) — Thomas 
Dickezon, mentioned in the list given by L. H., 
appears to be the same with Thomas Dickinson, 
merchant of York, who was twice Lord Mayor, 
and also represented the city in parliament. He 
is described as “a mighty man against his royal 
master.” —- Vide Fabric Rolls of York Minster 
331. n. E. H. 


Ring Posies (2°* S. vii. 251.) — The following 
are given from wills of the seventeenth century in 
the glossary appended to Fabric Iolls of York Min- 
ster, recently edited for the Surtees Society by 
the Rev. James Raine, p. 350. : — 

“ Nosce teipsum.” 
* Think on mee.” 
“ Desire and deserve.” 
* Keepe faith till death.” 
“ As God hath appointed.” 
* Soe I am contented.” 
E. H. 4 

John de Witt (2° S. i. 98.) —I have in my pos- 
session an autograph of John de Witt’s appended 
to an official letter, and having recently seen some 
queries in the first volume of the present series 
relating to the proper way of spelling his name, 
perhaps I may be excused for again noticing this 
subject. 

I believe autographs of John de Witt are not 
often met with. Mr. Henpricks states (2 S. i. 
98.) that he has only seen one, although he subse- 
quently came across a lithographed \etter: in both, 
however, the name was spelt differently, — in the 
Latin with one ¢, in the Dutch with two. The evi- 
dence being thus equally balanced, I take the 
liberty of coming forward, and claiming a verdict 
for the double t, it being so spelt in my letter; 
thus — “ Johan de Witt, "1657." 

This letter is written in Dutch, on folio paper, 
and contains about twenty-two lines very closely 
written ; and, being in Dutch, I am desirous of 
having it translated. Will any lover of these 
matters, through the medium of “N. & Q.,” kindly 
undertake it for me ? W. O. W. 


Scarborough. 


Ballad: Elland or Eland (2™ §S. viii. 169.) — 
In reply to your correspondent’s inquiry, I beg to 
refer him to the 5th vol. of Allen's History of ‘the 
County of York, p. 398. to 400., where he will find 
a narrative of this feud between the Elands and 
the Beaumonts. Joun Nurse Cuapwick. 

King’s Lynn. 
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Shooting Soldiers: Oak Leaves (2"4 §. viii. 156.) 
— As punishments for wearing oak-leaves cannot 
have been inflicted within living memory, I crave 
reference to the books in which they are recorded. 
Were the soldiers tried by a court-martial on the 
specific charge of “ showing an oak-leaf in their 
fingers?” As to civilians, wearing oak-leaves is 


not an offence at common-law, so the infliction of 


“imprisonment, whipping, and fine” could be 
legal only by statute. Was there any such sta- 
tute? I think not. I am here without any means 
of reference except my Prayer-book, in which I 
find the service for the 29th May as appointed by 
the Act 12 & 13 Car. IL, and which was in full 
force till the last session. 

I wish to investigate these cases. We know 
that sometimes people are convicted of one offence 
and punished for another. Probert was found 
guilty of stealing a horse, and hanged for killing 
Weare; and I have seen at Quarter Sessions very 
severe sentences for very small larcenies, when 
the convicts were suspected as poachers ; but the 
only case which has fallen within my reading of a 
civilian punished for wearing the Jacobite symbol 
is that of Amos Turner, mentioned in The Me- 
moirs of P. P. as “a worthy person, rightly es- 
teemed for his sufferings, in that he had been 
honoured with the stocks for wearing an oaken 
bough.” FirzHoPKINs. 


Amiens. 


James Anderson (2™ S. viii. 169.) — Your cor- 
respondent =. ©. will find some notices of James 
Anderson in Mr. Maidment’s Analecta Scotica. 
But I think every particular may be gleaned from 
Anderson’s own letters preserved in the Advo- 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh. Many of these were 
addressed to Sir Richard Steele, who was Ander- 
son's tenant while acting as commissioner for for- 
feited estates in that city. W. H. W. 


Mowbray Coheirs (1* S. i. 213.) — Collins, in 
his Peerage of England (ed. 1812, vol. i. p. 18., 
art. Howarp Duke or Norrork), says that the 
great partition of the Mowbray estates between 
Berkeley and Howard as coheirs of Thomas, last 
duke of that name, took place in the 15th Hen. 
VIL, and refers to the Communia Roll of Easter 
Term in that year, No. 1. (C. P.), leading to the 
inference that the partition-deed would be found 
there enrolled. 
“N. & Q.” inquired for the partition, which was 
not found upon a casual inspection of the roll re- 
ferred to. A recent examination of the whole rolls 
of that term induces the conclusion that Collins was 
mistakén as to the Matter, as the only entry referring 


to Berkeley among the seeds (towards the end of 


the roll) is a grant and confirmation, dated 20th 
August, 13th Hen. VII. (1498), from Wm. Denys, 
son and heir of Sir Walter Denys, Knight, of the 
half of the manor of Auste, with lands, &c. in the 


A querist (G.) in the first vol. of 
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county of Gloucester, and half the manor of Lit- 
ton, with the patronage of the church of Litton, 
and the manor of Northberyton, and patronage of 
the free chapel there, and all lands, &c. to Mau- 
rice Berkeley, Thomas Berkeley, Robert Green of 


Coventry, and Thos. Trye. 


The recent search was made in reference to the 
manor of Bosham in Sussex, which has remained 
in the Berkeleys to this day, and the result may 
save future genealogists from repeating the refer- 


} ence of Collins, which is erroneous in relation to 


W. D.C. 


the partition of the Mowbray estates. 


Thomas Talbot (2°¢ S. viii. 148.) —I find in my 


| manuscript collections on this name, a Thomas 
Talbot set down at 1630 in Wood's Athene Oxoni- 





ehses, vol. ii. p. 108.; and a farther notice of him, 
as at Paris in 1635, occurs in the same work, vol. 
iii. p. 1224. A reference to this work, which I 
have not at present near me, will be likely to s: 
tisfy R. W.’s query. 

A correspondent of this useful periodical has 
accused me (2 S, viii. 9.) of anticipating James 
I. in my Jllustrations of James the Second's Irish 
Army List by a creation of (I believe he said) 
sundry baronets. As a new enlarged edition oi 
these Jllustrations is going to press, I should feel 
particularly obliged by a communication of my 
infringements on the prerogative of royalty, to 
enable me to correct, in my forthcoming volumes, 
errors of which I am as yet unconscious. 

Joun D’Atrton. 


i- 


Dublin, 48. Summer Hill. 


Hypatia and St. Catherine (2™ §. viii. 148.) — 
There are no grounds whatever for the statement 
referred to by K.P. D.E. St. Catherine had 
flourished and suffered martyrdom more than a 
century before the time of the learned lady Hy- 
patia. Nor is it just to call her murder a “ foul 
blot on the name of St. Cyril.” The venerable 
hagiographer, Alban Butler, assures us that it was 
the act of an incensed mob, to the great grief and 
scandal of all good men, especially of the pious 
bishop.” And he adds this judicious note : — 





“ It is very unjust in some moderns to charge him (St 
Cyril) as conscious of so horrible a crime, which shocks 
human nature. Great persons are never to be condemned 
without proofs which amount to conviction. The silence 
Orestes, and the historian Socrates, both his declared 


enemies, siflices to acquit him.” ; HT 
Y. C. H. 


S. viii. 176.) — Mar. CarrincTon is 


ol 





Torture (2™ 


| strictly correct in saying that “in Scotland torture 


was allowed by law until its abolition at the Union 
in the reign of Queen Anne,” but it is worthy of no- 
tice that in the Claim of Rights made in 1689 by the 
Scottish Estates of Parliament, it is asserted “that 
the using of torture without evidence, or in ordinary 
crimes, is contrary to law.” This is cautiously 
expressed, and that it did not imply a protest for 
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the total abolition of torture, is supported by the 
fact that only ten days previous to the date of the 
Claim, the same Estates granted warrant to the 
magistrates of Edinburgh to torture John Chislie 
of Dalry, the murderer of Lord President Lock- 
hart. See Arnot’s Criminal Trials, p. 169., 8vo. 
edition, 1812. G. 
Edinburgh. 


John Evelyn (2 §. viii. 46. 98.) —I think 
Messrs. Coorer must be wrong in identifying 
John Evelyn, born August 11, 1601, with J. E. 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, who graduated 
B.A. in 1618-19. It is hardly likely that a de- 
gree could have been taken at so early an age as 
seventeen. Perhaps some correspondent may be 
able to supply the date of Sir John Evelyn's 
birth, who was M.P. for Blechingly, and died in 
1643. C. J. Roniyson, 


The Rev. John Rob. Scott, D.D. (2™ S. viii. 
190.) — Your correspondent # alludes to the 
above gentleman, and designating him of Trinity 
College, Dublin, attributes to him A Review of 
the Principal Characters of the Irish House of 
Commons, under the pseudonyme of “ Falkland,” 
published in 1789. I have succeeded in obtain- 
ing the perusal of that work, which contains 
descriptions of between seventy and eighty dis- 
tinguished orators and statesmen, forming quite a 
galaxy of senatorial excellence. Henry Grattan, 
Curran, Wm. Brownlow, the Beresfords, &c. &c. 
are portrayed in language as elegant and as elo- 
quent as those grand and original models could 
in the luxuriance of imagination have adopted. I 
trust some reader of “N. & Q.” will, for the 
honour of Ireland, favour us with some memoir 
of this illustrious author. x. =. 


Bonaventure’s Works (2°* S. viii. 128. 178.) — 
A complete list will be found in Darling's Cyclo- 
pedia Bibliographica (Authors), article Bona- 
VENTURE. D. (1.) 


“ Rire jaune” (2° S. vii. 172.) —The following 
passage may be added to the illustrations of this 
phrase given in a previous volume : — 

“ Rire jaune comme safran, se dit par antiphrase pour 
signifier qu’on n’a guére envie de rire.” — Dict. Comique, 
in SAFRAN. 

The origin of the Greek phrase, cap3év0s yéAws, 
which likewise denotes a forced laugh, is equally 
obscure. See the curious collection of etymolo- 
gical legends invented for the explanation of this 
phrase in Zenob. v. 85., with the note in the Giit- 
tingen edition. L. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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wich, who was created a baronet March 6, 1665-6. 
(See Burke's Extinct Baronetage.) 

C. J. Roxtysov. 

Captuin Cobb (2™ S. viii. 169.) — When I was 

in the 3lst Regiment quartered at Walmer in 

1847, I remember Capt. Cobb of the “Kent” com- 

ing over to see us. He is a smart little man, and 


| was at that time living at Dover. 


W. Rosertson, Lt.-Col. 


Cromwell's Head (2™ S. vi. 495., &e.) — Cyrus 
Nedding, in his Fifty Years’ Recollections, speaks 
of having seen this head in the possession of a me- 
dical gentleman to whom he was given a letter of 
introduction by Horace Smith. After relating 
the usual story of its having been placed over the 
entrance of Westminster Hall, blown down by the 
wind on a stormy night, and picked up by the 
sentry on duty, who had “a natural respect for 
an heroic soldier, no matter of what party,” and 
probably slightly interested views of his own ; he 
goes on to tell us that the soldier “ carried it to 
the Russells, who were the nearest relations of 
Cromwell’s family, and disposed of it to them. 
It belonged to a lady, a descendant of the Crom- 
wells, who did not like to keep it in her house. 
There was a written minute extant with it. The 
disappearance of the head is mentioned in some 
of the publications of the time. It had been 
carefully embalmed, as Cromwell's body is known 
to have been two years before its disinterment. 
The nostrils were filled with a substance like 
cotton. The brain had been extracted by di- 
viding the scalp. The membranes within were 
perfect, but dried up, an‘! looked like parchment. 
The decapitation had evidently taken place after 
death, as the state of the flesh over the vertebra 
of the neck plainly showed. It was hacked, and 


| had evidently been done by a hand not used to 


the work, for there were several cuts besides that 
which separated the bone. The beard, of a ches- 
nut colour, seemed to have grown after death. 
An ashen pole, pointed with iron, had received 
the head clumsily impaled on its point, which 
came out an inch above the crown, rusty and 
timeworn. ‘The wood of the staff, and the skin 
itself, had been perforated by the common wood 
worm.” 

The subject having been so often mentioned in 
“N. & Q.,” we may hope that Mr. Wilkinson’s 


| attention will be at last directed to the various 
| articles, and that he will come forward and tell 


| us what he knows about it. 


Sir Peter Gleane (2"* S. viii. 187.) —Sir Peter . 
Gleane was an eminent Norwich merchant. He 
married Maud, daughter of Robt. Suckling, Esq., 
of Norwich, and was father of Thomas Gleane, 
and grandfather of Peter Gleane, M.P. for Nor- 


VEBNA. 


Tricolor Cochade (2"' S. viii. 192.) — It appears 
certain that the French revolttionists adopted at 
first a green cockade; but I have read, and the 
account seems consiste: ‘and most probable, that 
this was quickly discarded, from the recollection 


' that it was the livery of the Count d’Artois. In 


adopting a few days after a cockade of blue, red, 











eee 
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and white, it seems most likely that they chose 
the arms of the infamous Duke of Orleans, but 
shorn of the fleurs-de-lys. I may here mention 
that I possess one of the original tricolor cockades, 
worn by a near relative in Paris in the Champ de 
Mars, July 14, 1790. It has an engraving in blue, 
on silk, in the centre, representing an angel writ- 
ing on an oval these words: “La Federation 
Frangaise faite au Champ de Mars, le 14 Juillet, 
1790.” The oval is surrounded by military en- 
signs and trophies, and below is the following: 
“ Notre union et nos armes nous ont rendu libres.” 
The cockade has a double circle of tricolor ribbon, 
and measures five inches across. F. C. H. 


In farther elucidation of this historical subject, 
I find a note at pp. 115, 116., tom. ii., in M. 
Edouard Fournier's Le Vieux-Neuf, Histoire An- 
cienne des Inventions et Découvertes attribuées aux 
Modernes, 2 vols. 8vo., Paris, Dentu, 1859. The 
author, whose highly interesting work, written in 
the same spirit as that of Louis Dutens’ Récherches 
sur T Origine des Découvertes attribuées aux Mo- 
dernes, published in 1776, which M. Ed. Fournier 
himself quotes frequently, says : — 

“ The tricolor as the national colour is not a new thing. 
It seems to have been first adopted in the time of Etienne 
Marcel. In one of the chapters of Secousse’s Recueil, the 
partisans of the provost are mentioned as wearing silver 
fermeilles enamelled half red and azure. In most of the 
MSS. of that period, the miniatures are surrounded with 
atricolor border. This peculiarity is even sufficient, as 
belonging exclusively to that period, to assign an almost 
correct date to MSS. in which it occurs: it is known, to 
a certainty, that they belong to the reign of Charles V. 
(Bibliothéque de V'Ecole des Chartes, 1 Série, t. ii. 
p. 70.; Paulin Paris, Manuscrit Frangois, t. i. p. 3.; 
t. ii. pp. 9. 291.) Why were these three colours chosen 
in those early seditious times? Because they already 
figured in the arms of the Hotel de Ville, the focus of the 
revolution. ‘The vessel of Paris was represented on 
rouge ground with argent sails, floating on water of the 
same metal: a blue band, covered with gold fleurs-de-lis, 
equal in width to the third of the surface of the crest, was 
laid across the top of it. In heraldic terms, these arms 
were expressed by saying that Paris portait de gueules, 
sur vaissean d'argent, flottant sur des ondes de méme, le 
chef cousu de France.’ — Granier de Cassagnac, Le Vais- 
seau et les Armes de Paris. (Revue de Paris, t. 52. p. 241.) 
‘In 1789 the same cause led to the same choice. After 
having thought a moment of adopting green, which was 
rejected on recollecting that it was the colour of the 
Count d’Artois, the three colours of the City were finally 
adopted.’” (Mercier, Le Nouveau Paris, t. i. p. 58.) 

GALLvs. 

Brighton. 


Buchanan Pedigree (2™ §. viii. 148.) — The 
following “ Note” from Mr. Irving's forthcoming 
History of Dumbartonshire, may be of use to 
your Kilkenny correspondent : — 

“ The founder of the family seems to have been Gilbert, 
* Senescallus comites de Levenax,’ who obtained a grant 
of the lands of Buchanan, and thereupon assumed that 
name. George Buchanan’s father was Thomas, the se- 
coud son of Thomas Buchanan of Drumikill, and his 





mother, Agnes Heriot, of the family of Trabroun in East 
Lothian. His Buchanan descent connected him with the 
old house of Lennox. George’s great-grandfather, Pa- 
trick Buchanan of that Ilk, was a grandson of Isabella, 
Duchess of Lennox, by her second daughter, Isabella, 
who married Sir Walter Buchanan of Buchanan. Ge- 
nealogists are not by any means at one as to the person 
who connects the Drumikill branch with the olden stem; 
but Crawfurd, in indicating in his Buronage the de- 
scent of George from Robert second of Drumikill, refers 
to other two brothers—Robert and Thomas. Dr. Irving 
also mentions that George Buchanan’s mother was left 
with a family of eight children—five sons and three 
daughters; but the family evidents do not clearly indi- 
cate the existence of more than the three mentioned 
above—Patrick, Alexander, and George.” 


One of the historian’s sisters was married to a 
person named Morrison, whose son Alexander 
published an edition of his uncle's paraphrase of 

J. 1. 


| the Psalms. 





Abbreviated Names of English Counties and 
Towns (2™ §. vii. 404.) — I cannot understand 
that Mr. Nicnots has thrown any light upon the 
abbreviation Sarum ; but I find a plausible, per- 
haps a probable, theory of it in the late Dr. Mil- 
lingen’s Sketches of Ancient and Modern Boulogne 
(Boulogne, 1826). Speaking of Druidical groves, 
he says : — 

“ These sacred Groves appear to have been of venerable 
oaks, a tree consecrated to the Supreme Deity: it was 
called Saron, from the name of the Sun, Sar-on; hence 
the Druids were by various ancient authors denominated 
Saronides; Saron was also a name given to rocky 
places, and we find an assemblage of huge stones, upon 
various spots which had been the Theatre of Druidical 
Worship: may not the name of our Old and New Sarum, 
from their vicinity to Druidical remains, be derived from 
Saron ? 

James Know es. 


Richard Mulcaster (2™ §. vi. 50.) — Iam en- 
abled to furnish R. M. with some farther parti- 
culars respecting this eminent schoolmaster. In 
the registers of Laurence Pountney parish the 
following entries occur: — 

“ Bapt. 1563, March 12, Silvan, son of M* Mulcaster, 
scolemaster. 
» 1572, August 11, Peter do. 
» 1573, Novemb. 26, Kathrine, dau. of do. 
Married, 1584, Feby 22, John Mintar and Margery Mul- 
caster. 
» 1586, Nov 21, Edward Johnson and Anna Mul- 
caster.” 

In the Probation Books of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, I find “ Richard Mulcaster, born August, 
1602,” and “ Henry Mulcaster, born 1715.” 

C. J. Ropryson. 

Winkley Family (2™ S. viii. 170.) —If your 
correspondent W. will send an outline of the pe- 
digree he possesses, and up to the time he can 
reach, I may probably be enabled to aid him in 
his inquiries, as I am acquainted with one of the 
family. oun Nurse CuHapwick, 

King’s Lynn. 
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